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Chapter One 
1 


Epifan Krivorukov, Goleshchikhina’s number one man, was celebrating 
the wedding of his son Nikifor. It was mid-October, and a cold, gusty wine 
swept up prickly snowflakes from the Ob. Young shore ice fringed the sandy 
spits, in the fields hoarfrost silvered the aftergrass and golden stubble as far 
as the eye could see. Winter was approaching rapidly and only the dense 
cedar forests surrounding Goleshchikhina continued to resist it. The sky was 
opalescent and the clouds drifting over the village could be expected to 
shower down snow at any moment. 

The numerous relatives and guests painted the village red. In the house 
accordions wheezed, the guests bellowed songs, dancers stamped their feet 
mercilessly, and Nikifor’s cronies caroused and ululated. Domestics scurried 
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back and forth, bringing up fresh fish from the riverside, pheasants and grouse 
from the woods, birchbark jugs filled with mead or birch-tree sap from the 
out-farm. The Goleshchikhina dogs, excited and bewildered by the din and 
commotion, barked themselves hoarse. 

On the third day of the feast, when the merrymaking had reached a 
new pitch, a boat moored at the Goleshchikhina landing stage and the 
Parabel ‘police officer alighted in the company of five policemen. They made 
a beeline for the Krivorukov home. The officer flung the door open and 
shouted in a loud voice over the din and clamour, “Silence! An important 
state criminal has escaped from Narym! Orders are to catch him dead or 
alive. There is a price on his head! Get your coats on, all of you-men.and 
women—we must catch the bastard!” 

A dead silence descended on the company. What? Were they to cease 
their drinking and eating for no better purpose than to rush forth into the 
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cold in pursuit of some nameless fugitive as though they were not humans 
but, God forbid, police dogs? 

Some of the youths objected vociferously. The officer sidled over to 
Epifan, seated in the corner beneath the icons, and whispered something into 
his flabby red ear with an earring dangling from it. 

“Stow your gab!” Epifan cried out. “Do you know who this man is? A 
retainer of the tsar’s! So we wind up the party and out you go every man 
jack of you down to the river! The blackguard must be there somewhere- 
there’s no place else for him to go.” 

“Goodness gracious!’’ The bride, emboldened, lifted her voice for the 
first time in three days. “Time was men hunted animals in the forest, now 
they’re hunting men.” 

But her words were drowned in the racket that all but raised the ceiling 
and burst asunder the solid pinewood walls of Krivorukov’s two-storey house. 

“Nikifor, Nikifor,” Epifan called his son. “Pour the tsar’s retainers a 
glass of vodka each to sharpen their senses!”’ 

Nikifor did as he was told. The police officer and his men swallowed 
their drinks standing and reached for a bite to chase the vodka down, taking 
what lay closer on the table: a piece of reindeer steak, sturgeon pie, or grouse 
fried in sour cream. ) 

Half an hour later a motley crowd of men and women scattered, shout- 
ing and whooping, along the banks of the channel. Many of the men carried 
axes, pitchforks or spades, while Nikifor and his closest cronies had firearms: 
there were shotguns of all types and description in the Krivorukov home. The 
women scurtied in the men’s wake, brandishing oven prongs, rolling pins 
and pokers, some of them drunk and swearing foully. 

A score of men led by the police officer, among them Nikifor and his 
drinking pals, boarded the boats and sailed to the other bank of the channel, 
confident that the only place where a runaway could hide in these parts was 
the forest there with its impassable thickets providing plenty of shelter for a 
fugitive, even if he might be on horseback. The village bank, on the other 
hand, was largely bare, with cattle grazing on the meadows and village folk 
passing back and forth on their various duties: to the pastures, the Parabel 
church, the landing stage or the nut, furs, and game warehouses of the 
merchant Grebenshchikov clustered around it. 

The men on the far bank filed into the forest. On this side the pursuers 
also assumed a semblance of order: two policemen made their way along 
the water edge, with the village menfolk at some distance abreast of them 
and the women advancing still farther out. They progressed in this forma- 
tion no more than a mile, however, before many began to straggle and line 
broke up. The younger men’s legs were wabbly from the huge amounts of 
liquor consumed; the elder men tired quickly: they were obviously incapable 
of hunting down a fugitive. The young women, for their part, did not relish 
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wading through mud in their holiday boots, which they wore only for such 
special occasions as their own weddings, major church holidays and, perhaps, 
_-a celebration of some kind. The policemen, and especially Epifan Krivorukov, 
urged the others on, calling out to the line on the other bank. 

“Hulloo, hulloo!”’ they shouted from there. 

“Hulloo! Here we are!’”’ Epifan bellowed in his foghorn voice. 

The village with its smoking chimneys, domestic smells, mooing of cows 
and barking of dogs disappeared from sight. The cries from the other bank 
came rarer and rarer. Epifan too, though he continued to advance, called 
back at longer intervals, sparing his vocal chords. 

One of the policemen sat down on the bank, leisurely removed a boot 
and proceeded to rewrap his footcloth. One could tell that he was not at all 
keen about his job. Seeing him the women, no fools themselves, also stopped 
on various pretexts: to adjust a kerchief, hitch up one’s skirts or tie one’s 
boot laces. No more than ten people remained in the thinned line advancing 
along the bank. Epifan was moving closest to the water with one of the 
policemen; on the other end was Polya, Nikifor’s bride and Epifan’s brand- 
new daughter-in-law. 

Polya was pleased. The three days of feasting at tables laden down with 
food and drink, the noise and the bustle had tired her, the first nights with 
her new husband even more so. She felt fine out in the fresh air. The cold 
wind blowing into her face cooled her hot cheeks, bracing her and driving 
fatigue away. She felt like walking on and on and on, only never to return 
to the stifling atmosphere of the Krivorukov home pervaded with the stale 
smells of sweat, tobacco, home-brewed beer and raw spirit. 

Soon her feet began to trip over tussocks tufted with sedge, and then 
beyond the bushes ahead a backwater glistened in a silvery horseshoe. Evid- 
ently this would mean the end of the chase, for who would care to skirt or, 
even more so, ford it? Epifan no longer called out and shambled with bowed 
head behind the policeman; the women had gathered in a circle and were 
gossiping about something. 

The glitter of water seemed to add strength to Polya and she weared her 
way in and out of the bushes to get to the edge of the backwater and wash 
her face there. The bank, however, was marshy and she could find no place 
to approach the water. A hundred steps away the bank rose steeply into a 
bluff, the foot of which was firm reddish sand which the water lapped cares- 
singly. Polya turned that way, confident that the path overgrown with plantain 
would lead down to the water. Sure enough, after two or three hundred 
paces the path, winding in and out of huge black poplars, dived down. Then, 
a few steps from the water Polya suddenly saw a man in a small canoe the 
nose of which was ground ashore beneath thick overhanging willow branches. 

Polya started with fright, not knowing what to do, whether to cry out 
or tun back with all her might. 
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“Hullo there, lass,” the man said casually. She looked up at him fear- 
fully and saw at once that he was as frightened as she and tensed to the 
extreme. His chest heaved and trickles of sweat ran down the sides of his 
face from under a fur hat. The man was dressed like a fisherman: a sheep- 
skin coat belted with a sash of homespun cloth, quilted pants and tall gum- 
boots with the tops turned down; on his hands he wore leather gauntlets. But 
there was something foreign and outlandish in his swarthy face, curly black 
beard, strangely alien squint of his dark-brown eyes and the heavy stoop of 
his shoulders. In the nose of the canoe lay several coils of fishing lines, an 
axe, a pot and a tarpaulin bag with food. For all the world like an honest-to- 
goodness Narym man. 

The man himself, though, realized only too well that, however good 
his camouflage, he could not conceal the fact that he was a stranger to these 
parts. 

“There’s a chase after me, lass,” he said as evenly as before, though 
Polya sensed how every nerve within him palpitated and what his outward 
calmness cost him. 

“I’m from the chase myself,”’ she said simply. 

“Well then, call them here, give me away,” the man said challengingly | 
and pushing his chest forward as though to say: I may be a fugitive, but I’m 
not a coward. 

Polya momentarily pictured to herself what would happen: Epifan and 
the policemen would swoop down like vultures sensing their prey. The man 
would be helpless before their fury, for the award was promised for him alive ' 
or dead. She was horrified at. the very thought of what could happen and, 
looking fearfully about, said, “(Hide your canoe in the scrub here and take 
to the woods. There’s a hut at the end of the backwater. Hide there for a day 
or two. When the chase goes back to Narym I'll let you know.” 

Distrust flickered in the stranger’s eyes. Polya noticed it. 

“Hurry up,” she said. “The police and all the men are drunk. They'll 
kill you if they find you.” ; 

“Well, what will be, will be,” the stranger exclaimed and pulled the 
canoe ashore. 

When he lifted his head Polya was gone. 


2 


The springy willow shrubs through which Akimov forced his way to the 
upper end of the backwater receded as the bank rose steeply, giving way 
to a mixed forest of pine, birch, aspen and fir. 

The door of the hut dug into the bank faced the stream only four steps 
from the water; on both sides were yellow thickets of sedge and taluses of 
bluish clay. 


“ 
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Akimov peered out of the bushes for some time to see whether someone 
might perchance emerge from the hut, come down the path from the forest or 
sail up the backwater in a boat. 

At dusk he went towards the hut: it was time to think of rest. He opened 
the door and the smell of smoked fish mingling with a delicate odour of hay 
rose to his nostrils. 

Strings of dried fish hung stretched from one corner to another over the 
plank-bed and table. There was an iron stove with a cast-iron pot and copper 
kettle standing on it. A mug, a jar of salt and half a loaf of black bread stood 
on a little shelf near the door. 

Akimov beat a hasty retreat: everything in the hut indicated that people 
had been there, been not long ago, just recently. They could well have been 
delayed somewhere fishing or hunting and would appear at any moment. He 
stood behind a fir tree, screened by its fluffy branches, and waited tensely. 

The wind moaned, swaying the trees, which creaked heavily, and waves 
lapped the shore, murmuring uneasily. These were the only sounds Akimov 
could hear. 

Standing behind the tree, he planned the best mode of escape into the 
night if the need arose. The first thing would be to leap from the bank down 
into the water, then climb through the thickets, tumble into the canoe and, 
taking advantage of the winding stream, disappear.... 

It was quite dark. The wind fell and the clouds drifted off the sky. The 
stars came out in abundance, portending a cold snap. 

Late, only five days late, Akimov thought bitterly. His ear cocked to 
the rustle of the leaves underfoot, he groped his way to the dug-out. 

Lighting a match, Akimov saw a primitive lamp on the table: a bowl of 
fish fat with a wick threaded through a circular piece of tin. 

He touched the match to the wick, it sputtered, then leaped up in an 
even flame. First to eat something, Akimov told himself. He broke off a 
chunk of bread, took a fish off the line, ripped it apart and munched it greed- 
ily. The salty fish made him thirsty. The tea kettle contained a strong brew 
of chaga! with currant leaves. The beverage was pleasant, and he drank it 
in huge gulps, a mugful, then another. Satiated, he put out the lamp. 

The plank-bed was comfortable. The fresh hay was soft. He lay and 
listened, but the silence was that of the graveyard, with neither a sound nor 
a rustle. Overcome by fatigue he fell asleep. He woke once or twice in the 
night, lifted his head, then went back to sleep. 

When Akimov emerged from the hut with a fish and a chunk of bread in 
his hands the last stars had gone out, a mist, looking like snowdrifts in the 
morning twilight, covered the backwater from bank to bank. Leaves frozen 


in the night crackled under his feet. 


1 Chaga-a growth on a birch-tree trunk-T7. 
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Akimov explored the ground around the hut. Finding no shelter better 
than yesterday’s, he forced his way through the thickets to his canoe, sat down 
on its upturned bottom and proceeded to eat, keeping his eyes on the dug-out. 
The girl’s instruction to remain here was somehow reassuring. If she were at 
one with the police, Akimov thought, she’d have led them here long ago. 

The rays of the cold sun shot the stream and the woods with pink light 
when an old man in a shaggy fur hat, sheepskin coat and leather-soled felt 
boots appeared on the path. He had a shotgun slung behind his back and 
carried a wicker basket covered with a linen towel on one arm. 

Akimov drew in his head and held his breath. The old man threw open 
the door of the hut with a confident gesture and disappeared inside. He 
reappeared in a minute or two without the gun and basket, hesitated for a 
while as though deciding something, then walked down the path to the edge 
of the water and cried out: 

“Hey, Gavryukha, the chow’s on the table! I'll be back tomorrow!” 

The echo carried the old man’s voice and called back from somewhere 
in the thickets, ‘‘-orrow, -orrow.”’ 

Who’s Gavryukha? Where is he? Akimov wondered, looking about. 
The old man stood for a while, then lighted his pipe and called out again, 
“Hey, Gavryukha, the chow’s on the table!” 

**-able, -able,’’ the echo responded. 

The old man made his way to the top of the bluff, occasionally turning 
and looking down at the backwater, stood there for a while shuffling his feet, 
then disappeared into the woods. 

If Gavryukha could hear the old man, Akimov mused, why don’t I see 
him? 

He decided to stay where he was and wait an hour, two, five if need 
be, but see Gavryukha’s arrival. If the old man brought him food, he would 
surely want to have his breakfast and lunch. 

The time dragged interminably. At first Akimov sat motionless on 
the overturned canoe. Then he stood up, sat down and stood up again; when 
the cold crept under his sheepskin he walked about as much as the space 
he had cleared in the thicket with his body permitted. 

All morning and all day long Gavryukha failed to appear. Then suddenly 
it occurred to Akimov: why, perhaps it was me the old man was calling 
“Gavryukha’? Perhaps the girl sent him and that was the only way he 
figured out of letting me know? He longed to see what the old man had left 
in the basket. But a sense of caution restrained him. The old man could well 
be a lure, he thought. For all I know there may be an ambush in the hut. 
Thus, wrestling with himself, Akimov held out until nightfall. 

When Akimov lit the wick in the little bowl of fish fat he saw on the 
table a jug of milk, a bun and a piece of boiled meat. Perhaps there’s a note 
somewhere, he thought, looking over the table. He lifted the jug and under 
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it found a slip of paper folded into a triangle. Scrawled in large letters was 
the message: “You are Gavryukha. The old man will bring food. When the 
danger passes we'll let you know. We'll think of the future: winter is coming 
and there are no roads from here. The gun is just in case. Better not shoot so 
as not to attract the police. We are spreading a rumour that you slipped up 
the Ob to Kolpashova. Be careful.’’ Akimov had not eaten the whole day, 
but now he forgot about his hunger. He re-read the note a dozen times, then 
lifted it to the lamp to burn it but pulled back his hand and read it again, 
probing each word for information. Who is my helper? he thought. Yesterday 
the lass, today the old man.... 
Outside the wind moaned with winter-like fury. 


Chapter Two 
il 


By the time of these events Fyodor Terentyevich Gorbyakov, the Parabel 
feldsher!, had been widowed for six years. On her death his wife had left 
him heir to a big log house, a huge tin-plated trunk full of things, their 
thirteen-year-old daughter Polya, and her father Fedot Fedotovich, whom 
Gorbyakovy called in German Vater. 

It was not of his own will that Gorbyakov found himself in the remote 
Narym country. While a student of the medical department of the Tomsk 
Imperial University, he had joined a Marxist circle. When student unrest 
broke out at the university Gorbyakov took an active part in it, speaking at a 
rally, submitting a petition to the rector, and scattering revolutionary leaflets 
on the campus. He was arrested along with several other students, but as 
compared with the other members of the underground organization, sentenced 
to prison and hard labour, Gorbyakov got off easy and was deported to the 
village of Kostaryova, Narym territory, for a term of three years. 

But it is truly said that the ways of man are unpredictable. Gorbyakov 
did not return to the university in three years, nor in five years. Not far from 
Parabel lived an old fisherman, Fedot Fedotovich Bezmaternykh, an ex-con- 
vict from Sakhalin Island. He had a daughter, Feklusha, though no one knew 
for sure whether she was his own or a foster-child. There was no doubt, 
however, that the girl was the apple of his eye and that he gave her every 
best titbit and every best cloth in the house. 

Many of the exiles staved off hunger by hiring out to the big merchants 
to draw in the nets during the autumn fishing season. It was then that Fyodor 
Gorbyakov saw Fekla and fell in love with her at first sight. 


1 Literally, a doctor’s assistant. In Russia—a local practising physician with junior medical 
education—T7. 
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Six months later he married the girl and moved into his father-in-law’s 
house on the very edge of the village. When his term of deportation ended 
Gorbyakov travelled to Tomsk where he passed his feldsher examinations 
and with his certificate returned to Parabel. It was a time when more and 
more “undesirable elements’? were being deported to the Narym territory. 
The police force increased correspondingly. New settlers arrived in a steady 
stream, attracted by the free lands. It occurred to someone that all these 
people required medical aid, and in the natural course of events Fyodor 
Gorbyakov found himself in the job of travelling feldsher. 

It was a worrisome job. He spent half the year travelling, by boat in 
summer and by horse or reindeer in winter, to the remotest villages and 
yurtas scattered along the banks of the Ob and its tributaries the Vasyugan, 
Tym, Parabel, Ket and Chulym. 

Many were the exiles and local folk—peasants, fishermen, trappers— 
whom Gorbyakov helped, not only with his thoughtful medical advice and 
medicines but, more important, with his concern and the warmth of his heart. 
One of those whom he failed to save, however, was his own wife Fekla, who 
was carried away by fulminant consumption within a matter of six weeks. 
Gorbyakov buried her on a windswept bluff overlooking the Ob. On the 
tombstone he chiselled the inscription: ““Your light, Feklusha, will never dim 
in my soul, just as my love for your native land will never diminish.” 

The steep bank was rarely visited and hardly anyone ever read the 
inscription. But then, Gorbyakov was not thinking of others when he chiselled 
the letters on the marble stone. He wrote them for himself, and his vow was 
not so much to Fekla but to himself. 

The death of his wife aroused a longing for the city. On some days he 
felt an all but irresistible urge to give up his troublesome job, leave the 
Narym land forever and return to the city, with its university, its library, and 
its people from whom so much could be learned. 

But the months rolled by and the year ended, with Fyodor continuing 
as before. It was not long before he came to realize that he had cast 
his lot with these places forever. Polya was coming of age and Fyodor, 
observing her, saw clearly that she would never leave these parts, that the 
city would be incapable of substituting for this severe river, with its summer 
floods and its wild, unpeopled banks, the impenetrable forests, the vast mead- 
ows stretching out to the horizon. 

Besides, Gorbyakov was not indifferent to the fate of his old father-in- 
law. To move him to the city would have been tantamount to a prison sen- 
tence for the old man. Nor could he leave him alone among strangers as the 
old man was rapidly approaching the age when he could not get along with- 
out help. 

There was one more reason, perhaps the most important of them all. 
Although he held an official job, Gorbyakov was by conviction a revolution- 
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ary, a Bolshevik whose life was forever linked with that of the Bolshevik 
Party. 

In Narym, in the deepest secrecy, so deep that only several deported 
Bolsheviks knew about it, there was an active underground party centre. 
Secrecy was essential because besides the Bolsheviks in exile there were peo- 
ple of other political views: Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries, anarchists. 
The Bolsheviks had to fear not only the police, but also their political oppo- 
nents who had already come to realize that the Bolshevik way to revolution 
led in an entirely different direction. As a result of disagreements in strategy 
and tactics a huge gap developed between the political parties of Russia. 

Through a cleverly conceived network of secret addresses and hideouts, 
the Narym underground party centre kept in constant communication with 
party organizations in Tomsk, Moscow and St. Petersburg, as well as with 
groups of Bolshevik emigrés abroad. The centre also handled internal con- 
tacts between exiles in the Narym territory. Whenever someone escaped from 
exile, it meant that this was deemed expedient by the centre, which did every- 
thing for the success of this escape. 

Concerning Gorbyakov there was a special decision of the underground 
centre obliging him to remain where he was, carry on his duties as a feldsher 
and help the committee maintain its contacts with the outside world. Such 
was the will of the party. Gorbyakov formed an idea of the scale on which 
the party operated from accounts of exiles and the occasional printed materials 
that reached him. 

Of the runaway’s appearance on the Parabel channel Gorbyakov learned 
from Polya, who had hurried after the chase to her father’s home. Gorbyakov 
was sleeping with one bearded cheek resting on his broad, strong palm. The 
wedding being a trying affair, what with providing the dowry and preparing 
to receive the guests in his house, to say nothing of the heavy drinking in 
which he had taken part. 

Polya knew nothing definite about her father’s contacts with the political 
exiles, but she was quite sure that neither he nor her grandfather would do 
anything to harm them. After all, they had both been exiles themselves. And, 
of course, she had no idea whatsoever about the Bolsheviks and their party. 
From her father’s stories she knew about his life and how he had come to 
settle in the Narym country, and she guessed that amongst exiles inhabiting 
the remotest, almost inaccessible backwoods of this godforesaken land there 
were many friends of his. 

After the drinking and bustle of the last few days Gorbyakov was suffer- 
ing from a terrific headache. He got up with difficulty, cupped his hands and 
vigorously rubbed his large face covered with jet-black hair slightly shot with 
grey. Pulling on his boots, he asked Polya to tell him all about it. Polya gave 
him a full account of her experiences: the arrival of the police, the chase 
along the banks of the Parabel channel, her encounter with the fugitive. 
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“As likely as not he’s some runaway felon who broke out of jail,’ Gor 
byakov said when Polya finished. To himself he thought, if he’d been one 
of ours they’d have warned me in advance. , . 

Polya, though she had hazy ideas about politics, knew the difference 
between a felon and a political exile. “But, daddy!” she exclaimed. “I heard 
the police officer say he was an important state criminal. He couldn’t mean 
a felon, could he?” 

Gorbyakov ran his fingers through his tousled hair, clenched his cigarette 
holder in white teeth and grunted. Could well be, he mused, that they didn’t 
have time to warn me, or even worse, that the contact broke down. 

“True enough, Polya,” he said to her. “And whoever that man is you did 
right to shelter him. He’ll weather it over in the hut and then get away.” 

“No, he won’t because I told him to wait for my signal,’’ Polya said. 
“Besides, where would he go? The Ob is freezing over and the roads are 
all impassable. Besides, he seems to have nothing with him but a bundle of 
clothes.” 

Gorbyakov took a comb out of the breast pocket of his jacket, walked 
over to the mirror and proceeded to comb his beard. Damn fool of a run- 
away he seems to me, he mused, trying to get away at the hardest time. 
Either he’s a real daredevil or he doesn’t know the first thing about local con- 
ditions, Gorbyakov reflected, inspecting his creased face with the bags under 
his eyes. a 
“You run off... home, Polya, so that people won’t wag their tongues,” 
Gorbyakov said with an effort. He still found it hard to believe that his 
daughter had left him, left him for good, exchanging the paternal roof under 
which she was born and had grown up for the home of a strange man. But 
what can you do? he thought. Love is love. I did as much myself, coming 
here an exile and remaining on my own free will. He was not at all pleased 
with Polya’s marrying a merchant’s son, and his only consolation was her 
declared intention to get Nikifor out of his father’s house. And he knew that 
his daughter was stubborn and persistent and would have her way. 

As Polya turned to leave, Gorbyakov stopped her. “If you get a chance,” 
he said, “mind what the policemen babble. Especially who that man is. I’lJ 
call later on and you tell me then.” 

“He'll be hungry there, dad,” Polya said looking at her father with 
wide, entreating eyes. “Perhaps you could send grandpa to the hut with some 
food.” 

Grandpa—Fedot Bezmaternykh—was lying on the stove bunk warming 
his back. He had been listening to the voices of his son-in-law and grand- 
daughter for some time but been unable to understand what they were talking 
about. On hearing Polya mentioning him, however, he stuck his white-haired 
head out of the curtain covering the bunk with alacrity and inquired, “Did 
you call me, Polya?” 


” 
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“Never mind, grandpa, go on resting.” 
“Oh, I thought you wanted something,” old Fedot said, shifting a ques- 
» tioning glace from Polya to Gorbyakov. 


2, 


Gorbyakov was in no hurry to see Akimov: he had no right to run any 
risks as long as there was no news from the centre in Narym. All that he did 
was to send food every third day. Old Fedot took the food to the hut, left it 
there and returned at once. Each time, seeing the old man off to the hut, 
Gorbyakov admonished him to be careful so as not to lead the police to the 
hideout. The old man only grunted in reply, considering these admonitions 
quite uncalled for in the case of him, a former convict himself. 

Ivan Akimov had already spent ten days in the hut on the backwater. 
Gorbyakov was expecting news from Narym any day now. The rivers had 


frozen over firmly, a foot of snow had fallen and the winter roads were 
now functioning. 


One morning the Parabel police officer, Filatov, called at Gorbyakov’s 
house. Fyodor was sitting in the parlour with a pharmaceutical scale before 
him, dosing medicines. The police officer frequently called on Gorbyakov, 
both for purposes of his own precious health and in line of duty. He was a 
tall, gaunt man who kept up an eternal complaint about his thinness to him- 


self, his wife and the feldsher. 


“Actually, Fyodor Terentyevich,”’ the police officer boomed in a resonant 
bass, “there are only two genuine civil servants here, you and I. The po- 
licemen don’t count, they are just scum.”” 

Filatov repeated these sentiments often enough: they evidently expressed 
an inner conviction of his and entitled him to place himself on a par with 
the feldsher, a newcomer from distant parts and an educated man. 

“Undoubtedly, Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich,’ Gorbyakov responded, “we 
two are the bulwarks of the empire here.”’ - 

Gorbyakov’s black eyes twinkled and he hid a smile in his beard, but 
the next moment he became inaccessibly stern, which especially aroused Fila- 
tov’s admiration. An independent man, solid as a rock, the police officer 
thought, little suspecting in what unflattering terms the feldsher was men- 
tally addressing him. 

Gorbyakov pushed back the scales and medicines and went out to meet 
Filatov in the passage. ‘““Come in, Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich, come in. Pll 
have some tea made in a moment. How was your trip?” 

The police officer refused to remove his coat. “You must excuse me, 
Fyodor Terentyevich, I’m in a great hurry. The trip was fine, the winter road 
has set firm. Here’s a parcel for you. Books again. You’re a learned man, 
Fyodor Terentyevich.” 
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“How’re things, Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich? How is the service?” 

“Not so good, Fyodor Terentyevich, that runaway has disappeared, van- 
ished into thin air: the one we hunted during Polya’s wedding.” 

“Vanished?” 

“As though he was snatched up to the sky. No trace at all. The chief 
is furious. Has ordered us to hire men and comb the woods. The Kolpasheva 
police will take part in the search as well. Money has been issued to pay for 
the search.” 

“Evidently an important bird, to have aroused such concern.” 

‘Most important, Fyodor Terentyevich. Incidentally, the chief says that 
orders have been coming from as far as Petrograd to move heaven and earth 
to catch him.” 

“Ah, but that’s probably easier said than done.” 

‘“What’m I to do? Duty is duty. I’ll go to collect the men. Perhaps by 
tomorrow I'll knock a gang together.” 

“How is your health, Varsonofi Kvitelyanovich? Been having shooting 
pains beneath your shoulder blade again?” 

oY 6S. creas 

“Be careful, look after yourself, Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich. You seem 
to have grown thinner.” 


“Can’t be helped, I suppose.” 

““You’d do best to take to bed and warm up.” 

“Oh, but I must get the search going.”’ 

“Tt’s my duty to warn you.” 

“I simply don’t know what to do.” 

“Tt’s your life, and your death... .” 

As soon as the worried police officer left Gorbyakov ripped open the 
parcel of books and extracted a letter from the Narym centte from the cover 
of one of them. In it he read: 


“An escape has been effected by Ivan Akimov, underground alias 
Granite. Everything must be done for its success. By decision of the Central 
Committee, Comrade Granite is being sent to Stockholm on a mission of 
extreme importance, and to help the work of the Bolshevik Social Democratic 
group in Sweden. 


“We think that, at least in the coming three months, escape in the direc- 
tion of Tomsk is out of the question. We shall be extremely grateful for any 
steps you think necessary in these circumstances to help Comrade Granite. 

“According to reliable information, a special meeting of police officers 
in Natym has discussed the need urgently to strengthen supervision over polit- 
ical exiles, especially Bolsheviks. As for the search for Akimov, plans have 
been drawn up for several round-ups in the forests of the Parabel, Kolpasheva 
and Krivosheino districts.” 
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Gorbyakov burned the note on his copper spitit stove, rubbed the ashes 
with his fingers and stirred them with the tobacco ashes in the ash tray: He 
got up and for some time paced the room from corner to corner, from table 
to cupboard, and back. 

The first thing, he thought, was to prevent the police officer from organiz- 
ing the search. Otherwise Akimov would be in a bad spot. The fresh snow 
was treacherous, retaining as it did every track. As soon as the hunt turned 
up the Parabel channel it could not miss the hut on the backwater. There 
was no way for Akimov to go: all around was the taiga or the vast blinding 
white wastes of snow-covered meadows. 

The thing, then, was to transfer Akimov to a more teliable place where 
he could winter the police hunts, round-ups and fits of hysteria. 

Gorbyakov paced back and forth, chain-smoking one cigarette after 
another, racking his brains for some better ideas. 

The outside door creaked and his father-in-law entered. The old man 
was always very diffident with his son-in-law, admiring his intelligence, inde- 
pendent mind and physical stamina, his kindness and attentiveness to his own 
person. You are truly an angel in the flesh, Fyodor, the old man often 
thought. Another would give me a kick in the pants and let me die like 
a dog. Or he’d bring a new woman into the house, who’d drive me into my 
grave before my time. For what deserts has God blessed me with the good 
fortune of being with you in my old age? 

“T’ve got a few words with you, Fedya,’’ Fedot Fedotovich said throw- 
ing a glance at the charwoman bustling at the stove. 

“Come in, Vater, come in, I’ll close the door myself.” 

“T’ve seen Gavryukha, Fedya, and he’s mighty worried,” the old man 
said, halting in the middle of the parlour and patting his long white hair. 

“What's wrong, Vater?” 

“He came out to me himself today. “You’ve got to save me before it’s 
too late,’ he said. Yesterday two lads stumbled into the hut. One was about 
14, the other every bit of 20. Both on skis. They got scared when they saw 
Gavryukha and ran away. He didn’t sleep all night, expecting a round-up.” 

“Did you see which way the ski tracks lead?” 

“Of course, Fedya. They lead towards Bolshaya Nesterova.” 

“That’s good. It means that they didn’t go straight to the police, but for 
advice to the village. Whose, I wonder?” 

‘*There’s no way of knowing.” 

“That’s just it, and there’s no time to be lost. If we don’t whisk Gav- 
ryukha away, the police’ll nab him before the day’s out.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours, Fedya, or just a messenger?” 

“Friend and messenger and brother all rolled up into one, Vater.” 

“Well then, we’ve got to save him.” 

“But how, Vater?” 
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“Don’t you worry. I'll take him off to Far Forest. Pve got some ammuni- 
tion handy, and you have the woman prepare some food. I'll stay on with 
him and do some hunting. No one’ll suspect he’s there with me.” 

Gorbyakov pondered. The old man’s suggestion required thinking over. 
It was a two-day trek to Far Forest, which Fedot frequently visited for 
various purposes. There was a small hut there, and hunting and fishing could 
provide ample food. But it was as far as its name implied and only an expe- 
rienced woodsman could hope to make it casily. And suppose the Centre 
devised some other way to help Akimov? Or suppose there appeared an 
urgent possibility to have him shipped over, say in the guise of a civil servant 
on a top secret mission? What would he do then? How he would get Akimov 
back from the remote wilderness of Far Forest, separated from Parabel by 
woodland, rivers and swamps? 

“Took here, Vater, you go to the police officer and give him this medi- 
cine. Or better to his wife. Tell her the feldsher ordered her husband to stay 
in bed. Say his thinness is no joking matter, especially seeing as how far it 
is to Narym.” 

The old man looked inquiringly at Gorbyakov. 

“It’s simple enough, Vater. If the officer is laid up the search he’s ap- 
pointed tomorrow won't take place. While you’re gone, I'll think of some- 
thing.” 

The old man stepped out of the room, returning in a few moments 
warmly dressed in a sheepskin coat, shaggy dog-fur hat and high-topped felt 
boots. Gorbyakov gave him the medicines. “Don’t say a thing more than I 
told you, Vater,’”’ he admonished the old man. “Just hand over the medicine 
and come back at once.” 

“Sure thing,” Fedot grunted. Cunning eyes flashed youthfully out from 
under shaggy brows, a smile flitted across his chapped lips and vanished 
like a spark in the wind. 

The snow creaked under the old man’s feet as he passed by the window. 
Getting colder, Gorbyakov thought. He resumed his walking back and forth, 
weighing the situation: suppose I bring him hefe and make him out to be 
my chief from Tomsk come, say, to... to inspect something?... No, that 
won’t do. People will be asking how he got here. Every sleigh and every 
driver is known. Move him somewhere, perhaps, to the Ob fishermen, say. 
Go with him myself, making him out to be an old city friend of mine inter- 
ested in winter fishing and ask them to entertain him for a week.... But 
after that? And how do I know they won’t give him up the very first day? 
The police are everywhere nowadays. Gorbyakov could think of nothing, 
and by the time his father-in-law returned he was exactly where he had been. 

“I passed the medicine on to the wife, Fedya,” the old man said. “She 
thanked me terribly. Said I should tell you how grateful she was and she’d 
be sure to repay you in kind.” 
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“Did you see him?” 

“T did. And he’s up to his ears in his bloody duty.” 

“iat is?” 

“Sitting with the Kostaryova policeman and planning how best to block 
all the roads so as Gavryukha shouldn’t get away.” 

“And when does he plan to throw his net?” 

“Tomorrow he’s getting out his dogs’ army. The wife told me. Said 
he’d take to his feather-bed immediately after dinner, as soon as he’s done 
his duties.” 

“What shall we do, Vater?’ Gorbyakov could not hide his alarm. He 
walked over to the mirror on the wall and cast a critical look at his image. 
-“T’m worried.” 

“We'll forestall ’em, Fedya.”’ 

““How shall we do it?”’ 

“This night I'll take Gavryukha to Far Forest. By the time they catch 
Gpawe || be safe.”’ 

“All right, Vater, there’s nothing else to do,’’ Gorbyakov said. He 
thought of his daughter: if only she were with him now, she could help him 
equip the two men for the long road. 


Chapter Three 
1 


Polya was getting used to life in her new home. The family eyed her 
appraisingly, and she reciprocated, while striving to adapt herself. The Krivo- 
rukovs were not a large family, but they made up in personalities what they 
lacked in numbers. 

First of all, there was Epifan Korneyevich himself. He was past 50, 
tall, spare and upright, with not a single grey streak in his light-brown hair; 
his brown eyes had a sparkle and his voice boomed loudly through the house. 

Epifan was known, and rightly so, as a tenacious man. Had he not been 
such he would never have been the success he was. Having begun as a 
travelling salesman for the merchant Grebenshchikov, he was now a merchant 
in his own right. All winter long he scoured the Narym country, buying up 
fish and storing it in his warehouses in Goleshchikhina. Between Christmas 
and Shrovetide he dispatched sleigh trains of fish to Tomsk, as many as 
twenty sleighs to each train, each sleigh carrying a great wicker basket tied 
firmly down and packed full of sturgeons, burbots, white salmon and other 
fishes. Each such basket contained up to 20 poods of huge log-like fishes, 
and if the horse was strong enough there might be as much as 25 poods— 
all of it as good as hard cash. 

In a winter Epifan dispatched up to a dozen such trains, raking in a 
substantial profit. Then he made the rounds of the farthest reaches of the 
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Ob, where he had plenty of friends and cronies. There, over a bottle of 
vodka chased down by piping-hot soup of sturgeon and perch, they would 
chat and pledge cternal friendship, reinforcing the pledges with hugs and 
kisses as the vodka went to the head. The upshot was that Epifan would 
leave an advance sum of money for the autumn and winter seasonal catch. 
The old year was still there, the new one was still in the offing, but 
Epifan had everything ready for it, and all that was left for him was to 
continue his rounds of the fishing teams, collect the catch and prepare more 
sleigh trains. 

“A wolf’s legs feed him, a horse-drawn sleigh feeds me,” he liked to 
say with a chuckle. 

He was constantly on the go, never staying in one place for long. In 
winter he accompanied trains to Tomsk or visited fishermen out on the 
river, in summer he travelled from one landing stage to another, selling 
fresh fish to the passing steamboats. Even during his stays in Goleshchikhina 
he did not remain indoors but hurried to the pastures. Epifan had thirty 
harness horses besides a paddock full of colts, cattle and sheep. The winters 
in the Narym country are long as long can be, and feeding such a herd all 
through them requires, at the very least, some thirty stacks of fragrant 
meadow hay per head. It has to be cut, dried, raked, stacked and carted 
from the fields. So Epifan would lead his whole family, plus up to fifty 
hired hands, into the meadows. 

Epifan never had difficulty hiring help. He fed his men well, occasion- 
ally stood them a glass of liquor each, and paid good wages, never haggling 
over every kopeck. The labourers liked Epifan for his gay temperament. He 
did not shun work himself and readily pitched in if things went hard. But 
he would not tolerate shirkers, and if an encouraging word was of no avail 
to spur them on he just as easily railed at them, cursing them foully to get 
them moving. 

Epifan also had his slips. Sometimes he hit the bottle, after which he 
crawled home more dead than alive. Swaying from side to side, pale and 
drawn, he climbed up the steep ochre-painted staircase to his bedroom on 
the first floor and collapsed into bed. He remained there a day or two 
or three, hidden from all. At such times Anfisa—wife, friend, helper—looked 
after Epifan herself, occasionally conversing with him in soft tones, though 
what they discussed no one ever knew. 


Opinions about Anfisa Krivorukova varied in Goleshchikhina. Some 
considered her to be the true head of the household. She was a tall, corpulent 
woman with unhurried movements. She was of common origin, her father 
being a peasant from the village Ilyinskoye, where he kept an inn. 

Anfisa Krivorukova confessed to being five years her husband’s senior. 
Actually, though, she was every bit of eight years older. 
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When Anfisa was twenty she fell gravely ill. At the very time when she 
should have been preparing for marriage she was laid up in bed with severe 
rheumatism, her joints swollen, her fingers twisted sideways, and two lumps 
the size of a fist swelled up on her back. Her parents tried every remedy they 
knew or had ever heard of: they rolled her naked in the morning dew, made 
her drink brews of various herbs, swathed her in hot towels and steamed her 
in a barrel of hot broth of boiled oats. They took her to Tomsk where she 
was examined by eminent professors of Siberia’s first imperial university. For 
five years they did all they could, but to no avail. Her mother shed bitter 
tears, her father sighed heavily for their daughter, doomed to remain an 

_-invalid so young in life. 

It was Fedot Bezmaternykh who cured Anfisa in one summer. Not 
actually cured her himself, but he turned up with a piece of good advice at 
the very moment when the girl’s parents were in complete despair, ready to 
give up the fight and reconcile themselves to fate. 

Fedot had once hired out to accompany a fish train from Parabel to 
Tomsk. They stopped over for the night at the Ilyinskoye inn. At supper they 
were joined at the huge scrubbed table with a two-bucket samovar sitting on 
one end of it by the host, who had just hoisted his daughter, moaning with 
pain, to the stove bunk. The warmth of the stove aleviated the pain 
somewhat. 

The host told of his family’s misfortune. 

“T say, friend,’ Fedot said, “did you ever try mud for treatment?” 

“What mud?” 

“Lake mud.” 

‘Never heard of it, what about it?” 

Fedot related how, some ten years after he had settled in the Narym 
territory, he began to suffer from terrible rheumatic pains. He was a power- 
ful man but the illness doubled him up so that he walked with a stoop, 
barely dragging his feet. 

Once, while out hunting in Far Forest, he came upon a lake. A lake 
like any other, lying in a hollow surrounded by dense forest with sedge 
and reeds growing on its shores. Occasionally a bluish film covered the 
shoreside sand, but when the wind blew the waves washed it away. In 
summer Fedot bathed in the lake and washed his things in it occasionally. 
Little by little he began to feel better, especially his legs. The deformed 
swollen toes got softer and more obedient. Fedot began bathing there daily, 
and not just bathing but lying down in the ooze and wallowing in it. The 
days grew colder but he continued to visit the lake and wallow in the mud, 
feeling the warmth coming from it. Soon it was time to return to Parabel: 
winter came, snow fell, and ice covered the lake. Fedot took to his skis 
and shouted with joy. For the pain and heaviness had disappeared from 


his waist, and his legs moved easily. 
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Difficult as it was to reach Far Forest, Anfisa’s father took her to the 
lake. Towards the end of the summer Anfisa regained her feet, gay and 
joyful, as though the five years of suffering had never been. She fell to her 
knees in front of old Bezmaternykh, and, clutching her hands to her breast, 
said: 
“T shall pray for you all my life, Fedot Fedotovich. If any misfortune 
ever visits you, I’ll be the first to come to help you. God himself has des- 
cended to me with his blessing in your image.” 

Anfisa returned home, and her father and mother decided that it was 
high time to marry her off. They proceeded to collect the dowry and cast 
about for a bridegroom. 

Anfisa was an attractive girl, but by local standards long past the 
marriage age. While she had been ill all her girl friends had married and 
bore children. She carried on especially when, one after another, her younger 
sisters, Evdokia, Glafira, Neonila and Marfa, married off. 

“Old maid,” people began to say of her. 

Anfisa was already past thirty and all but reconciled with her fate when 
Epifan began to frequent the inn. As travelling salesman for the merchant 
Grebenshchikov he travelled all over, visiting villages, fishing and hunting 
grounds. He was a dashing young man, liked to strut and caper in front of 
the women folk, and was known to have bedded with many a young widow, 
not-so-old maid and loose woman. For his part, he presented to one a 
kerchief, to another a pound of cookies, to another a jar of candy. 

Epifan began to court Anfisa. At first she shunned him and _ his 
advances, but later gave in. Soon her parents discovered that Anfisa was 
pregnant. When Epifan appeared again in the inn Anfisa’s father called 
him into his room, shut the door and hurled himself on the man with 
brandished fists. : 

“You villain, you've brought —_— to my home! Marry Anfisa at 
once or else I'll lie in wait for you on the Ob and let you down a hole in 
the ice to feed the fishes!” ; ‘ 

Epifan, however, was not one to be bullied about us cowed, 

“You fore over a thousand roubles, and I’ll marry,’ Epifan said, 
baring his gleaming white teeth. It was just then that he was lille 
chucking his job and launching a business of his own. 

Trofim, Anfisa’s father, pleaded with Epifan, claiming he’ d ba ruined 
if he tried to put up such a sum. Epifan, however, was well aware that 
inn-keepers had plenty of money, which trickled in through various chan- 
nels—for lodging, tea, food, hay, fodder. Besides, they usually sold spirits 
on the sly and charged for them mercilessly, knowing only too well 
that if a visitor was thirsting for a drink he’d not be daunted by the price. 

After much haggling and bickering Trofim finally gave in and accepted 
Epifan’s conditions. The wedding was celebrated without more ado, and 
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Epifan carried his bride off to Parabel. Rumours of the bargain he had 
struck with his father-in-law leaked out, of course. People could only spread 
their hands in amazement: ‘‘There’s a clever man is Epifan. Got a thousand 
roubles from his father-in-law, God knows for what goods!” 


In general, gossip was rife concerning the marriage. Many expressed 
the convinction that within five years Epifan would leave Anfisa: after all 
they said, he had a girl in every village. 


Con PSRs es Se nis . 
Soon, however, the village gossips were forced to hold their tongues, 


for Epifan mended his ways completely, he became serious and devoted 
himself to his work. The village folk came to realize that Anfisa had spent 
her thirty years in her father’s home not in vain, that she had picked up 
from him his cleverness and shrewdness in business matters. 

After three years of their married life Epifan bought a two-storey house 
in Goleshchikhina, bought a train of sleighs and proceeded to scour the 
Narym territory as never before. Observing people took note of all this, 
a “Epifan? He’s only the smoke. It’s Anfisa who supplies the 
lames:”’ 
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As she observed life in her husband’s home, Polya was inclined to agree 
with these judgements. It was certainly not Epifan but Anfisa who was the 
mainspring in the Krivorukov household. She was ruler, judge and instructor 
rolled into one. Alone, without Anfisa to safeguard him in good time from 
mistakes and dangers, to point out where and when to turn for greater profit, 
with whom to make friends and whom to trip up, Epifan would never have 
succeeded in achieving one-tenth of what he did achieve. 


Despite her height and bulk, Anfisa moved about noiselessly, spoke in 
2 muted voice and was sparing with her jestures; but there was in her features 
something irresistibly overbearing, firm, and even a bit crucl. She had but 
to look up with her dark eyes, wave a hand, and utter a word in her soft 
voice to set a man in his place. Even the watchdogs guarding the wealth 
stored away in Krivorukov’s warehouses, fierce, inaccessible and big as 
colts, sat back on their stumped tails when they saw Anfisa, and whined 
meekly, looking up at their mistress with guilty, entreating eyes. 


From the very first day Polya realized that Anfisa as it were approp- 
tiated a portion of the independence of every person living under her roof, 
suppressing him or her with her mind, her calmness, her unobtrusive and 
calculating power. She also realized that Anfisa would extend her attention 
to her own person, seeking to instil submissiveness and complete obedience 
in her and seeing to it that she did nothing to upset the Krivorukov way of 
life. Meanwhile, though, Polya lived according to her own ways. She was a 
metry soul, with a ready laugh and always up to pranks. She had grown up 
free and unrestrained never knowing humiliation of any kind in her family. 
Her father and grandfather and, until her death, her mother loved her 
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with the intelligent and truly lofty love that fosters in one an urge to be 
useful, a realization of one’s own dignity. 

The third figure in the Krivorukov home was Nikifor. He was Anfisa’s 
fourth child, but the other three had died before they had lived a year. 
When Nikifor was born Epifan and Anfisa did all they could to help him 
survive. 

They brought from some remote village of old believers an old quack 
by the name of Sekleteya and settled her in their house. Sekleteya knew 
the secrets of herbs, from which she made brews for drinking and com- 
presses. The parents’ concern was not unfounded or untimely. The new- 
born baby was thin, weak, and sickly. Whether it was thanks to Sekleteya 
or he was simply destined to survive, but survive Nikifor did, though in 
full justice a large measure of the credit for this should be given to the 
feldsher Gorbyakov. In especially serious cases Epifan brought Gorbyakov 
to his sick child’s bedside and the feldsher spent much time there, knocking 
over the bony back of the Krivorukov’s heir with his finger tips and listen- 
ing to his heart and lungs. 

When Nikifor was going on 10 years of age, some time after Sekleteya 
had passed away, he suddenly stopped ailing and began to fill out with 
strength and vigour. By 16 he reached his father’s height, his shoulders 
spread out and he spoke in a deep bass; in the evenings he went larking with 
20-year-old lads as their equal. Epifan and Anfisa were delighted. They 
devoted their heart and soul to their son, especially so as three years after 
him Anfisa had given birth to another girl who had lived only seven weeks. 

But then Nikifor became a source of more sorrow than joy for his 
parents. 

No one knew whom he took after, but the fact remained that he 
became a rowdy and a bully who disturbed the peace in places as far apart 
as Goleshchikhina, Kostaryova and even Parabel. With gangs of pals he 
intruded on companies of girls chatting at doorsteps, picked fights at the 
Parabel church as wedding trains arrived, raided gardens, sacking them in 
a single night, ambushed and beat up youths from other villages. He did 
not escape from all these forays unscathed, and as often as not came home 
with a black eye, a bloody nose or a dislocated arm. Epifan and Anfisa tried 
reasoning with their son, but to no avail. Nikifor moderated his rowdy ways 
for another reason: he fell for the feldsher’s daughter Polya. Whenever he 
met her at a party or simply in the street Nikifor was literally struck dumb, 
his hands became clammy and he looked like a trustful lop-eared puppy. 

Polya was younger than Nikifor. All his cronies had married already, 
but he still hovered about Polya, unable to confess his feelings for her. 

Polya herself was in love with Nikifor, and the fact that he remained 
faithful to her for a year and two filled her with pride and enhanced her 
feeling for him. i 
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Epifan and Anfisa soon perceived to whom their son’s heart had gone 
out, and they were not at all pleased by his choice. They had plans to marry 
him to the daughter of some Narym merchant or police officer, or at least 
to some solid farmer from a village on the high road. Their idea was simple 
enough: to get as big a dowry as possible and supplement their commercial 
capital with it. But there was not much to be had from a feldsher. True, he 
was an educated man, well-bred and honourable, but his circumstances 
were none too well. 


The only consolation to Anfisa was that Polya was Fedot Bezmater- 
nykh’s granddaughter. If not for him would she ever have become the 
mistress of such a household, a wife and a mother? After all, he might 
never have mentioned that curative mud and passed her by in her misfor- 
tune, as had countless others. 


Still, she and Epifan began by trying to dissuade Nikifor. His father 
took him on a two-month round of the fisheries, then sent him on a five- 
week trip with a train to Tomsk. But it was precisely after this long absence 
that Nikifor informed his parents of his wish to marry Polya Gorbyakova. 
His father made one final attempt to make him change his mind. 

“We're going to ask for the hand of Klavdia, daughter of the Narym 
police chief,’ Epifan declared after listening with Anfisa to his son’s 
rambling declaration. 


Nikifor’s answer was more than Epifan had bargained for. ‘Hoping 
to get a bigger dowry?” the youth exclaimed spiritedly. “Well, I’m not 
up for barter.” 

“How dare you talk to your father like that, you wretch!” Anfisa 
exclaimed. 

Formerly Nikifor would never have talked back to his father. He’s 
fallen hard for the feldsher’s daughter, Anfisa thought. There’s most likely 
nothing we can do. 

Epifan flushed angrily and stamped his foot. “I’ll marry you off to 
Klavdia anyhow!” 

Nikifor’s next retort left his parent stunned and gaping for a whole 
minute. “All right,” he said, “I’ll marry Klavdia, only you fork over fifteen 
hundred roubles. It’s said that you yourself got a thousand for mother here, 
and nowadays money is cheaper!’ 

Epifan brandished his fists and would have fallen on his son, furious 
as a roused bear, if Anfisa hadn’t stopped him. “Sit down, father,” she said 
calmly. “‘Let’s talk it over soberly. Who was it told you that lie about us, 
Nikifor?’’ Anfisa bored her son with her black eyes. 

“Who, who! Reliable people!’ 

“For instance?’ Anfisa persisted. 

“Well, Polya’s grandfather, Fedot.” 
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“Bind someone better to listen to than that Sakhalin convict!” Epifan 
fumed. 

Anfisa bowed her head. She felt the same as her husband but could 
not bring herself to hurl curses on the old man who had cured her illness. 
She remembered only too well her vow to him: “You are like God sent 
down to me. Whatever happens to you I'll be the first to come to your 
help.” Besides she realized only too well that cursing an innocent man 
would not set matters right or sway her son. 

“You'd do better to pay less attention to what people babble, Nikifor. 
Learn to live with your own brains.” 

“Well, that’s just what I’m doing!’ Nikifor exclaimed. “Only you 
won’t let me!’ he looked sourly at his father pacing back and forth with 
hands clasped behind his back. 

“You can go, Nikifor,’’ Anfisa said after a pause. “We'll think it over 
with your father and let you know our decision.” 

Nikifor left without another word. Epifan and Anfisa huddled together 
conversing in whispers till evening. In the morning Nikifor learned that his 
parents had decided to send match-makers to the feldsher Gorbyakov’s 
house. ; ee 

Polya knew about the goings on in the Krivorukov household in every 
detail, and not from Nikifor, who didn’t like to discuss family affairs. There 
was in the Krivorukov home one more important person, Epifan’s younger 
sister Domna, or Domnushka, as everyone called her. 

She was past forty and unmarried. People gave the reason for 
her spinstered state by tapping their heads, meaning to say that she 
was a bit weak up there. 

However, those who knew her closer and spoke more often with her 
or observed her behaviour did not share this view. ‘“‘She’s sly,” they said. 
“Life is easier for a fool.”’ 

Domnushka was well.known far beyond Goleshchikhina, as her in- 
satiable interest in life extended to events in the other villages clustering 
around Parabel like mushrooms in a forest glade. 

She was a kind and sympathetic creature. If a death occurred she 
was the first to come with her condolences and offers of help. If a child 
was born she would again be the first to call, with a fish pie, or a ginger- 
cake with sour cream, ot perhaps a length of bleached linen for diapers. 
Nor did other events, such as birthdays, christenings, or weddings, pass 
without Domnushka’s participation. ; 

She was a familiar figure at the Parabel church, where she was entrusted 
with the task of cleaning up for patron saint’s days; she was probably the 
only woman ever to ascend the altar-with wash rag and bucket-to remove 
out empty wine bottles left after Holy Communions, candle ends, crumpled 
slips of paper with the names of people to be mentioned in prayers, and — 
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dried droppings left by the sparrows that flew in through the open tran- 
soms. She also sang in the church choir, though her voice was rather harsh 
and she had trouble with the plaintive hymnal melodies. 

Domnushka felt equally at ease associating with the old folk coming 
to the end of their road and with young people just embarking on it. More- 
over, neither the old nor the young ever felt the difference in age. She had 
a knack for understanding everyone, listening attentively and finding a 
kind word. Neither old nor young spurned Domaushka’s company, they 
discussed their affairs frankly with her, knowing that she would not carry 
gossip around, and if she did let slip something, it would be innocent, 
icrelevant and incapable of kindling the fire of hostility or anger. 

She had ideas of her own about the people around her. With 
some she was alert and distrustful, with some ironic or taunting, to some 
she went out heart and soul and if the occasion merited it stinted no proof 
of her love and affection. 

The Krivorukovs tolerated and sometimes feared her, but they realized 
that they could not do without her. Domnushka reigned supreme over the 
section of the household pertaining to the yard: the cattle, sheds and cellars. 
Not alone, of course, for she could not have coped with her multiple tasks 
there and the Krivorukovs also kept t two labourers and a cook, who also 
looked after the milch cows. weet 

Domnushka had established views nate opinions concerning ue ens 
members of the household, which she never changed. 

Of her brother Epifan she said: “Our Epifan is a will-’o- ree ieee 
a pretty girl flounce her skirts before him and he’ll run seven miles after her.” 

Of her sister-in-law Anfisa: ‘‘She’s like a flagstone: if she gets on top 
she'll crush you.” 

Of her nephew Nikifor: “A bully but light. He was born a me by 
mistake: he’d have made a better girl.” 

Domnushka’s judgement of herself was as harsh as of others: y m like 
an old broom. Throw it away and the house will fill with dirt and grime.” 

She was equally uncomplimentary in her judgements of her own ap- 
pearance. Seeing her side by side with Epifan, it was hard to believe that 
they were children of the same parents. All of the best went to Epifan. 
Domnushka was low of stature, she had a thin hatchet face with a promi- 
nent nose and pale eyes in which lurked an alarming expression of the 
madness which, whatever one said, was latent somewhere in the secret 
recesses of her soul. 

“Epifan has robbed me,” Domnushka would say. “I’m ugly and foolish. 
But God will do something to make good what I lack. He sag!) will, and 
people will hear of Domnushka yet.” 

Although Domnushka had never done Polya any nee the girl had 
feared her since childhood. Perhaps this was because of the gossip regard- 
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ing Domnushka, which often referred to her as “the Krivorukov half-wit,” 
“snake’’or “‘changeling.”’ 

Later, when Polya got to know Domnushka better, she realized that 
she had been unjust in giving credit to the village gossip concerning the 
unfortunate creature. 

Domnushka wholeheartedly welcomed Polya’s coming to the Krivo- 
rukov household. Unlike Epifan and Anfisa, she had endorsed Nikifor’s 
intention to marry Polya from the outset. 

“Don’t let your happiness pass you by, Nikifor,” Domnushka admon- 
ished her nephew, seeing that his parents thought otherwise. “You won't 
find a better girl in the whole Narym country.” 
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Polya spent the first four weeks in the Krivorukov home like a visitor, 
sleeping as much as she wished, eating what and when she wanted, and 
not overburdening herself with work. Even when she was inclined to do 
something she would find that Domnushka had forestalled her, having 
milked the cows or fed the calves or washed the dishes. 

“You'll spoil me like that, Domnushka,” Polya remarked. 

“They won’t let me, Polya,” the woman said with a smirk and a side- 
long glance in the direction of Anfisa’s room. “It’s not for that you’ve been 
brought into this house.” 

Polya missed her father and grandfather very much, and though the 
road from Goleshchikhina to Parabel was long and not an easy one, especi- 
ally during the winter blizzards, she lost no opportunity to slip over to them. 

“Well, Polya, what’s life like in a strange house?’ Fedot asked her. 

“All right, grandpa, I mind my own ways, not knowing or seeing 
anybody.” 


“Well, that’s all right. Don’t pick an argument, but don’t let them walk 
over you.” v 


Polya didn’t understand the old man’s hints. “What you mean, 
grandpa?” 

“T mean that you shouldn’t let them offend you.” 

“Why should they? I’m not a slave of theirs!’ Polya flared up like 
birchbark in a fire. bg 

“Such things happen, Polya.” 

“Not with me!” 

“I know, you’ve got your mother’s character. She was a real spitfire. 
When she and your father declared their decision to marry all I could do 
was clutch my head. ‘Why, Fekla,’ I said, ‘how can you, he’s so much 


above you. You're a convict’s daughter, he’s a city man.’ She flared up so 
that I hardly knew where I was.” : 
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Polya’s father did not go to long conversations with her, but whenever 
she appeared he changed at once: his eyes radiated joy, he bustled about 
the house, kindled the samovar and placed Polya’s favourite cloudberry 
jam on the table. Leaving her father’s home each time Polya felt conscious- 
stricken: here P’ve foresaken father and grandpa and gone to a strange 
family. I ought to be ashamed of myself, she thought. These thoughts kept 
bothering her. What will they do all alone when father gets older too? 
Polya asked hetself walking from Parabel to Goleshchikhina. 


But the answer to this question was by now ready in her heart: she had 
made Nikifor promise that, as soon as she asked him, he would separate 
from his parents and either go to the feldsher’s home or live separately on 
his own. In fact, this was her condition for marrying Nikifor. 

One day Polya returned from Parabel later than usual. It was already 
dark as she made her way over fresh snowdrifts, shielding her face from 
the prickly wind with her glove. 

When she approached the Krivorukov home she halted, surprised. In 
one window lit up by a large lamp she saw Nikifor standing with bowed 
head before his mother. Anfisa was slowly pacing back and forth, saying 
something and occasionally emphasizing her words with a gesture. She must 
be giving Nikifor a dressing down, Polya decided. Another person in Polya’s 
place would perhaps have waited for the storm to blow over, but Polya 
hurried into the house. 


She had hardly opened the door into the passage when Domnushka 
rushed at her. Polya suppressed a cry of fright. 

“Don’t go there, Polya,’ Domnushka whispered feverishly. ‘“Anfisa’s in 
a temper.” 

But Polya would not be stopped. She threw open the felt-padded door 
and walked in. Anfisa looked at her glowering. Nikifor bowed his head lower, 
his shoulders hunched higher, his arms hung listlessly. 

“tere she is. Home at last, our carefree chick!’’ Anfisa said in a taut 
voice. She looked up and walked with mincing steps towards Polya. 

“What have I done to deserve your anger, mother?”’ Polya inquired, feel- 
ing neither embarrassed nor shy, but only ashamed of Nikifor’s meek, submis- 
sive attitude. He had not even looked up at her. 

“And she asks? Why, you shameless hussy! Living here for weeks already 
and not moving a finger! Do you imagine you’re going to eat here and work 
for your father? It’s a wonder the food from our table doesn’t stick in your 

throat!” 

Anfisa moved closer, weaving a heavy fist in front of Polya’s face. 

“Why, mother, are you in your right mind?” Polya said in a shaky voice 
-when the knuckles of Anfisa’s fist grazed her chin. 

“Beg her pardon, Polya,” Nikifor said without lifting his head. 
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“What should I beg your pardon for? I didn’t shun work. If anybody had 
told me what to do, I’d have done it.” Polya stared straight at Anfisa and 
their eyes engaged in silent combat. Anfisa’s black eyes burned like fire, 
flashing hostilely. But although the fierce glance made Polya shudder, she did 
not drop her eyes. On the contrary, she stared scornfully at Anfisa. Feeling 
that she had met her match, Anfisa retreated a step or two. Polya realized 
that Anfisa was giving way and pressed forward to exploit her advantage to 
the end. 

“Nikifor and I will leave your house, Anfisa Trofimovna!” she ex- 
claimed. “Here I’ve been only four weeks in your home and this is all you 
have to say to me. What will it be like in a year or two?” 

Anfisa turned swiftly and glided with slow, small steps up to her son 
still standing dumbly, his head bowed, his shoulders hunched. 

“Is she telling the truth? Do you hear me, Nikifor, is it the truth?” 
Anfisa stuck her hands under her wide apron and her clenched fists rolled 
there like two balls. 

“Tell her about our arrangement, Nikifor!’’ Polya cried, pulling her 
kerchief off her head and unbuttoning her coat. 

Nikifor remained silent. 

“Lift your head, brat! Do you hear me? I’m asking if she’s speaking 
the truth!” Anfisa crossed her arms on her chest. Nikifor said nothing. 

Anfisa stood before her son, furious, ready to fly at him, knock him 
to the painted yellow floor and trample him with her feet. She would 
perhaps have done so if at that moment Domnushka hadn’t rushed in, 
crying, “Quit the show, Anfisa! Your hubby’s here, and hardly able to 
stand up.” 


Anfisa pushed Nikifor so fiercely that he stumbled and almost fell. 
“Go meet your father.” 

Nikifor dashed to the hanger, pulled on a hat, flung his coat over his 
shoulders and rushed out. Anfisa threw a glance at Polya, the whites of her 
cyes glinting redly in the lamp light, and glided out after her son without 
even throwing a kerchief over her head. . 

“She’s so mad she doesn’t even feel the cold,’”’ Domnushka remarked ° 
in her wake with a chuckle. 

Polya said nothing. She stood still not knowing what to do: whether 
to leave at once and return to her father’s in Parabel before midnight, or 
creep into her little bedroom and stay there. 

The sound of bustle and Epifan’s drunken muttering came from the 
porch. Polya retreated into her room under the staircase leading to the 
first floor. Domnushka retired to her bunk behind the stove. 

Epifan was drunk, though not as drunk as Domnushka had made him 
out to be. He kept on his legs firmly enough only swaying slightly. Anfisa 
moved to help him take off his moose-skin coat, but he brushed her aside. 
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“T'll manage myself,” he said pushing her away. “Well, wife, rejoice, 
P’ve got such a contract your head’ll swim: to deliver seven hundred poods 
of fish to Tomsk. Wholesale! In one train. A sheer profit in every pood,”’ 
Epifan continued to mumble drawing off his coat, his jacket and his felt 
boots, ornamented with red stitches, and with the tops turned down. 

“Go upstairs, you'll tell me later,’ Anfisa tried to silence her husband, 
knowing that both Polya and Domnushka heard every word of his rambling. 
Anfisa hated publicity of any kind, especially where business was concerned. 
“People will talk and gossip and trip you up at the most difficult moment,” 
she often repeated to Epifan, who liked to boast of his commercial successes. 

“Where's Polya? Call Polya,’ Epifan exclaimed, changing the subject 
sharply. “I’ve brought our darling some presents. Here they are!’ He 
brought out from somewhere in his jacket a dazzling red silk kerchief and 
a pair of large gold earrings. 

“Are you in your right mind, Epifan?’’ Anfisa cried—perhaps for the 
first time in her life-at the top of her voice. “She doesn’t deserve them!” 

“Call her, I say! Polya, Polya!’’ Epifan called out, making for the little 
room under the staircase. 


In her room Polya, who heard everything, huddled in one corner, still 
in her fur coat, her kerchief on her shoulders. The red silk draping Epifan’s 
arm glittered like a hot flame. In a moment, it seemed, it would set the 
whole house on fire. Epifan threw the kerchief over Polya’s head and laid 
the earrings on her pillow. 


“No, no! I won’t take your gifts, I won’t!” It seemed to Polya that 
she shouted the words, but neither Epifan nor Anfisa, nor Domnushka, 
nor her husband Nikifor, who had been unharnessing his father’s horses and 
had just entered the house, heard her. A spasm gripped her throat and her 
lips turned blue and moved soundlessly. 


Chapter Four 
i 


Akimov was wanted not so much in Petrograd as in Stockholm. 

In one of the bystreets of this flourishing port lived an old Russian 
professor by the name of Venedikt Petrovich Likhachov. 

Likhachov had devoted 50 years of his life to the study of Russian 
lands extending to the east and north of the Urals range. He had graduated 
from the Department of Natural Sciences of the St. Petersburg Imperial 
University, then spent five years in Germany studying mineral pxospecting 
and metal smelting with leading German professors and engineers. Almost 
every year Likhachov embarked on expeditions sponsored by the Russian 
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Academy, the Russian Geographical Society, or by the owners of Siberian 
gold miners. He had travelled the length and breadth of the Yenisei, Ob, 
Irtysh and the countless big and small tributaries of these great rivers, often 
visiting places where no human had set foot before him. 

By middle age Likhachov had accumulated a vast body of unique 
materials of invaluable importance to science. Some of his findings and 
reports were published in the Proceedings of the Tomsk University. Many 
geological, mineralogical, ethnographic and archaeological samples brought 
back by him occupied places of honour in the collections of Siberia’s first 
university. The professor’s scientific interests also extended to the vegetable 
world, and here he contributed to science not only by giving descriptions 
of various representatives of the Siberian flora but also by delivering 
samples to the University herbarium and botanical gardens. 

Likhachov’s many years of scientific endeavour and his talent placed 
him among the leading scientists of Russia. A native of Arkhangelsk, he 
loved the North and quickly came to like Siberia, which he would never 
have left if not for circumstances of a political nature. Whenever a move- 
ment began at the University-for the democratization of academic life, 
changes in the education system or enhancing the social role of scientists— 
Likhachov was sure to be with the adherents to the most radical wing. In 
the very first years in the Tomsk University he supported a students’ strike 
against some of the more obnoxious and undemocratic innovations of the 
rector. The rector, an exponent of the most reactionary views on education, 
declared a bitter war against all and any free thinking, upholding the prin- 
ciple of bare academism. He required the professors to be no more than 
instructors and kept a watchful and suspicious eye on the students. Likha- 
chov could not and would not support the rector’s stand. Wherever he 
could he upheld the students’ right to independence, fostering in them a 
critical attitude towards scientific dogma and arousing their interest in 
social movements. 

One day the rector and district director of education, a man of even 
more reactionary views, were strolling along a path across a wide slope 
descending towards the river. They were both in a calm and peaceful mood. 
The academic year was ending, thank God, without any undue excesses. 
And this at a time, when news of a new wave of student rallies and 
meetings was coming from St. Petersburg and Moscow, from Kazan and 
Yuryev. In many cases the unrest was not restricted to criticism of academic 
affairs and developed into more alarming manifestations, denouncing gov- 
ernment policies and even placing in doubt the inviolability of the throne of 
His Imperial Majesty. These moods had not reached the cold lands of 
Siberia, and the rector and director saw this as a result of their own efforts. 
They had succeeded in erecting a wall on which the rumble of student 
unrest had broken. With God’s help this state of affairs would continue. 
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Suddenly the tune of the popular student song, From Distant Lands, 
reached their ears. 

“Making merry,” the rector said with good-natured condescension. 

“Golden time of untroubled life,” the director said with a chuckle. 

They made a few more steps, but drew up sharply for the familiar 
melody carried strange words containing significant hints. 


Inspired with faith, we come today 
From the Lena, Biya, Y enisei, 

Proud of our country fair and free 
Where simple working men hold sway, 
Building their fatherland-to-be. 


Altai’s white peaks, Baikal’s expanse- 
OA, great Siberia’s romance. 

As we remember it with smiles, 
Shines in our ardent, youthful glance. 
Come, be with us, its rank-and-files. 


We all are equal comrades here. 
Sound loud, our toast, for all to hear; 
OD, bail, Siberia, ob, hail, 

Our native land so great and dear, 
March ever forward without fail. 


Gay, ringing voices sang it to the end, then started all over again, the 
chorus steadily gaining strength, the singing becoming louder and more 
enthusiastic. 

“So, so.... ‘We ali are equal comrades here...’”’ the rector whispered 
through pale, trembling lips, glancing fearfully at the director. 

“The halls of our university cannot be sullied by treason!” the latter 
exclaimed, turning off the path and diving into the bushes. The rector 
followed him. 

A few minutes later they found themselves in a clearing filled with 
an excited crowd of students. The sight that presented itself to their eyes 
made them pull up with a start. For the leader of this student’s chorus was 
none other than Professor Likhachov. 

“Louder, friends, and stronger to make the very walls shudder in anti- 
cipation of coming changes,” he urged the singers, accompanying his words 
with sparing but powerful gestures. The students and professor were so 
engrossed that they did not notice the arrival of the rector and director. 

“Gentlemen, please disperse at once! As far as I could hear your new 
song contains no mention of the tsar or God. You should be ashamed, 
Venedikt Petrovich, to lead young people along such a shaky toad.” The 
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rector spoke in a shrill, quivering voice. His pale face turned crimson and 
angry eyes glittered like blades of steel through the narrow cracks of half- 
shut lids. 

“But there is nothing wrong in the song,” said Likhachov. “It expresses 
only the desire to be useful to the country. The young people wish to mark 
their spring holiday with a song of their own. Is there anything objectionable 
in this?” 

“T absolutely forbid it, and by the authority vested in me by His 
Imperial Majesty order you to disperse!” the rector screeched, folding his 
arms on his chest in a Napoleonic gesture. 

“And without a minute’s delay,” the director echoed, stamping one 
foot. ‘As for you, Professor, we shall discuss your behaviour at the earliest 
possible moment.” i 

The director looked angrily at Likhachov through his pince-nez, his 
lips quivered angrily beneath a ginger moustache. Likhachov broke out 
laughing. Throwing back his large head with his shock of brown curly hair 
he laughed so that his well-knit body shook. 

The students were silent. Then someone in the crowd whistled. The 
rector and director beat a hasty retreat, disappearing in the copse as noise- 
lessly as they had appeared and pursued by challenging ringing voices: 


We all are equal comrades here. 
Sound loud, our toast, for all to hear; 
Oh hail, Siberia, oh hail... 
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On the following day the rector called a meeting of the University 
professors in his office to pass judgement on Likhachov. The doors were 
closed tight and the university watchman, whose duty it was to lock and 
unlock the auditoriums, laboratories and halls, stood on guard at the door. 

Likhachov’s colleagues listened to the tedious exhortations of the rector 
and director of education with bowed heads and expressions of distaste 
on their faces. They found Professor Likhachov’s behaviour in bad taste: 
after all, an eminent scholar in the role of a chorister.... Not that they 
objected to a man having some fad. They had their own fads in fact. Qne 
played roulette, another spent days and nights on end playing cards in the 
Public Club, another was an ardent church goer, while the theology profes- 
sor, for example, loved horses and resold them to the Tatars in the surround- 
ing villages, not shunning the profits derived from this hobby. . . 

The judgement over Professor Likhachoy had hardly got under way 
when the chicf of the secret police department tore into the room. “Your 
Excellency Rector,” he exclaimed without so much as an “‘if you please,” 
“the roof over your head is on fire.” 
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“What do you mean, Colonel?” the rector said, blanching and rising 
out of his chair. 


“The students have broken open the doors of the main auditorium and 
are holding a rally there.” 

“So it’s reached us!” the director said, banging a fist on the table. 
“This is what your innocent songs lead to, Professor! All the revolutions in 
Europe also started out with trifles and ended in blood, blood, blood!’ 

The rector stared at the police chief blankly, wondering what could be 
done to halt the approaching crisis. 

“Well, what are you waiting for, Your Excellency?” the police chief 
inquired. The rector looked at him with frightened eyes pleading for help. 
“What should I do?” he asked in a small voice. 

“Send Professor Likhachov to the auditorium. Let him tell the students 
that he will not be sacked or arrested.” 

“Please go, Venedikt Petrovich,’ the rector clasped his hands in a 
gesture of supplication and looked at Likhachov beseachingly. 

“Please go, Venedikt Petrovich, before those mad youths tear into the 
laboratories and ransack them!’’ The director’s voice had changed and was 
now soft and ingratiating. 

“T am quite willing to go, but I warn you that I shall not utter a word 
of opposition if the students put forward demands for a change in the 
general atmosphere at the university.” 

Likhachov stood up, then sat down at once, intimating that he would 
not concede this condition. 

At that moment the trample of feet and the hum of voices echoed 
through the long corridor, and a delegation of students forced its way into 
the rector’s office. One of them proceeded to read a resolution stating their 
demands. Words like, ‘““We demand!’ “We shall not retreat one step,” 
“Freedom for science, freedom for labour, happiness for the country,” made 
the rector cringe. In a frenzy of rage the director stamped his fcet, brand- 
ished his knobby fists over his head. But the student went on reading in 
forceful, menacing tones: 

“We shall no longer tolerate the debasing system of spying and sur- 
veillance, we vigorously protest against the foul system of supervision and 
shameless humiliation of the honour and dignity of the students designed 
to please the obscurants employed by the throne to strangle the people’s 
aspirations for enlightenment and freedom.’ ” 

The rector looked with martyred eyes at Likhachov, the only one 
present capable of stopping that awful young, ringing voice. But Likhachov 
stood with an expression of serene tranquillity, betrayed only by the 
mischievous laughter in his eyes. For a fleeting moment it seemed to the 
rector that he would open his large mouth beneath smoke-stained moustaches 
and sling out the words: 
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Inspired with faith, we come today 
From the Lena, Biya, Y eniseéi, 
Proud of our country fair and free... 


Quickly the rector made a small sign of the cross over his stomach, 
looking about to see if his colleagues had noticed this gesture of despair, 
trying to dispell the picture that his brain had conjured up. But at that 
moment, as though to confirm his premonition, a student in the back row 
broke out in a strong voice: 


Inspired with faith, we come today... 


The crowd overspilling the corridor caught up the song in reverberat- 
ing unison: 
Oh hail, Siberia, oh hail... 


The rector slumped into his armchair with the high back crowned by 
a double-headed eagle and gasped like a fish for the spray of fresh air 
making its way into the room through the tall half-open window. The 
director’s chin fell, the professors sat in gloomy silence. Only Likhachov 
stood with his head thrown back and listened raptly to the reverberating 
powerful young voices that seemed to cause the stout brick University walls 
shake to their foundations... . 
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The atmosphere at the University certainly changed. Hated and feared 
by the university reactionaries, Likhachov enjoyed the boundless love and 
confidence of the students which shielded him like a wall. Whenever the 
reactionary professors made a move against him the students went into 
action, ready to go to all ends for Likhachov. That this was so the rector 
and director of education did not doubt, and willy-nilly they were com- 
pelled to retreat to prevent greater troubles than those deriving from 
Likhachov’s continued presence on the University staff. 

There was one trait in Likhachov’s character, one passion of his which 
the rector and director did their best to exploit to their advantage. Likha- 
chov was an indefatigable traveller, with a programme of expeditions drawn 
up for ten years ahead. As soon as he returned from one expedition he 
began preparing for the next. Likhachov’s ill-wishers would have been glad 
to see him depart for the end of the world for the opportunity of enjoying 
a period of calmness and unruffled well-being. The rector readily cut down 
on other expenditures to be able to finance expeditions that would carry 
Likhachov off, and even went so far as to request additional sums from the 
St. Petersburg authorities or private businesses ready to foot the bills. 
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The only fly in the ointment for the rector was that, as he unhappily 
observed, the temporary tranquillity of Likhachov’s absence was gained at 
a price, as each new expedition added another feather in the professor’s 
cap. The results of his expeditions were studied not only in Tomsk, and on 
several occasions Likhachov travelled to St. Petersburg to report on them. 
At first these reports were greeted cautiously, and he presented them only 
at the Imperial Geographical Society where, happily, there were intelligent 
people capable of distinguishing between scholarly-like trappings and ge- 
nuine scientific discoveries. But with the tsarist government’s steadily mount- 
ing interest in the nation’s Eastern and Northern hinterlands the Russian 
Academy of Sciences began to take note of Likhachov’s work. Despite all 
ups and downs, the Lomonosov spirit survived in the Academy. It might 
wane like a forest fire quenched by a sudden cloudburst, but then it flared 
up again like that same fire fanned by a fresh wind. 

Gradually Likhachov became known and esteemed in scientific insti- 
tutions. As for enterprising businessmen willing to invest in risky ventures 
out East, they sought out Likhachov to get his advice, which he gave readily 
enough. 


It goes without saying that in those distant years no one recorded 
Likhachov’s prognostications to individual businessmen. But he spoke to 
the uneducated industrialists and merchants in plain language, succinct and 
to the point, like a military report. 

“Do you want to take in gold with a spade? Siberia has such deposits 
in the upper reaches of the Yenisei and along its tributaries. Then look for 
gold along the Middle Yenisei and in the lower reaches of the Angara. Then, 
when you get rich, drive north-east, stinting no effort or expense. The 
upper reaches of the Tom abound in iron and coal. If you want Siberia to 
have railways and produce metal—go there: You can’t go wrong.” 


Likhachov also possessed expert knowledge of the rivers and lakes of 
Siberia, and he charted inland waterway routes and systems taking into 
account the experience of travellers who sought and found the shortest and 
most advantageous routes through the boundless expanses of Siberia. 

“Besides big ships, also build flat-bottomed vessels and make your 
way to the upper reaches of small streams. You will find vast riches there: 
most important, you will make your way to other large rivers and build 
the hightoads into a single system extending from the heart of Russia to its 
untouched hinterlands.” 

Russian, English and French industrialists who realized the potential- 
ities of Siberia approached Likhachov in the hope of gaining his services 
and advice. “That bookworm has a nose for the riches of the earth like that 
of a hunting dog’s for game,” Russian millionaires declared boastfully to 
English and French bankers. 
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Likhachov, however, rejected every attempt to buy him and have him 
serve the immediate interests of enterprise. “Although I have learned much 
from the Germans, I am Russian through and through,” he declared. “‘T 
shall have nothing to do with any interests smelling of foreign capital.” 

On occasion he was even more laconic: ‘Leave me alone!” he de- 
clared. “I’m a servant of Russia and a toiler of science.” 


& 


On the eve of his seventieth birthday Likhachov finally succumbed to 
the temptation of getting closer to the hub of Russian science, the Academy, 
and moved to St. Petersburg. 

A large crowd of students came to the Tomsk railway station to see 
him off. “I am leaving you, my friends,’ Likhachov said, addressing them 
from the steps of the coach, “‘not to forget Siberia but, on the contrary, to 
serve her better than before. For I am forever guided by the words of my 
countryman Mikhail Lomonosov: ‘The wealth of Russia shall be augmented 
by Siberia.’ ” 

Likhachov’s life in St. Petersburg began with a jolt. Before he had 
properly unpacked in his new spacious flat or recovered from the long 
journey in the jolting coach, the Russian capital was set agog by the news 
of the war with Germany. 

The news was brought to Likhachov by Ivan Akimov, a senior student 
of the Polytechnical Institute and a distant relative, son of his deceased 
wife’s cousin. 

“This is an inopportune time for coming to St. Petersburg, Ivan,” 
Likhachov remarked. “If my chair in Tomsk were not occupied by another 
professor I would gladly go back. The country will have its hands too full 
now to care for science.” 

Likhachov was stunned by the news. He paced back and forth amidst 
bundles of papers with unique materials brought back from expeditions, 
diaries, maps, notes for future articles containing bold, prophetic forecasts. 

Although Likhachov was three times older than Ivan, they were good 
friends. Likhachov had taken the youth on two expeditions, regularly sent 
him moncy, and in his letters freely shared his thoughts and ideas. They 
wete drawn together not so much by the tenuous bond of kinship as by 
their common scientific interests. To be sure, Ivan’s knowledge constituted 
but a fraction of what the professor’s large, bulging forehead concealed, 
but he was in love with science and bent on learning the truths discovered 
by Russian and foreign scientists. 

The news he had brought Likhachov did not seem to sadden him in 
the least. On the contrary, he was excited, seething with energy, and his 
dark-brown eyes sparkled with enthusiasm. - 
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“I say Ivan, you seem pleased by the calamity that has fallen on the 
nation?” Likhachov said disapprovingly. 

“Oh no, Venedikt Petrovich, certainly not. War is a terrible calamity, 
certainly no cause for joy,’ Ivan exclaimed heatedly. But his voice belied 
his words and rang with-if not joy, at least with excitement. 

“I can see that you are pleased with something,” Likhachov said. 

“Tf you insist,” Ivan confessed, “I am very, very excited.” 

“Perhaps you are dreaming of exploits on the field of battle? Will you 
volunteer for the front?” Likhachov inquired, throwing a ctitical glance at 
the youth. 

“Oh no, Venedikt Petrovich, that is not for me,” Ivan replied with 
great conviction. 

“What is it then? Are you in love?” 

Ivan looked appraisingly at the professor. “I will be quite frank with 
you, Venedikt Petrovich. This war will breed revolution, and I am born for 
revolution—that is why I’m excited,’ he said with great conviction. 

“Oh, so that’s it!’’ Likhachov exclaimed. “I never imagined that you 
were such a... Robespierre.”’ 

Likhachov smiled wrily, but his face remained serious and preoccupied 
and his eyes seemed to say to Ivan, And what do you know of revolutions, 
young man?... Or I too, for that matter. 

“The war will undermine tsarism,’’ Ivan said as though in answer to 
the professor’s mute question. ‘Revolution will provide the only possible 
way out from the sufferings the war will bring on the people. The working 
class will come to realize that it is the only force capable of leading the 
nation along the road of social liberation.” 

Likhachov lowered himself into an armchair. In the course of his long 
life he had encountered a great diversity of views and opinions concerning 
the ways and means of improving life. None of them, however, had captured 
his imagination. On the contrary, he felt suspicious or even contemptuous 
of all kinds of theories purporting to point out the way to changing the 
world. “It’s all twaddle, gentlemen,” he declared. ‘Before you can turn 
Russia on a new road the people must want it. But our muzhik is stub- 
born, he cares nothing for your ‘freedom,’ and you won’t budge him.” 

These were his thoughts now as he followed Ivan’s impassioned out- 
burst. “War... revolution... freedom. It may sound very nice. But it’s 
only for us, for the educated. What about the muzhik, the bearded, benighted, 
oppressed muzhik, eh, Ivan? What does he make out of these highfalutin 
words?” Despite his scepticism, Likhachov noted that his young friend 
seemed quite confident of himself and his ideas. 

“The bearded muzhik, Venedikt Petrovich, is certainly oppressed and 
benighted. But in most likelihood his education will proceed very fast and 
he will rise to the heights of science with fantastic speed.” 
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“He doesn’t even know the alphabet! He makes a smudge with his 
thumb for a signature! And you speak of the heights cf science!” Likhachov 
smiled bitterly. 

“We are speaking of different things, Venedikt Petrovich. You have in ° 
mind the heights of science in the sphere of absolute knowledge, but I am 
speaking of the heights of revolutionary science and struggle. In this field, 
if you dig deeper you find that our benighted and oppressed muzhik is not 
all that benighted or all that oppressed as people are wont to think. To 
say the least, he has the experience of nineteen-five.” 

‘A horrible experience: innocent blood shed before the tsar’s palace, a 
bloody war in the Far East foolishly begun and ignominously lost, and a 
spate of strikes and riots which, in the final analysis, brought the working 
people no relief at all... .” 

““A grim school and grim lessons, which have not been in vain,’’ Ivan 
‘interrupted the professor. 

“There were grim lessons before, Ivan, and they have been forgotten. 
These too will be forgotten.” 

“No, they won’t, Venedikt Petrovich. Because today there is a force 
which has preserved them in its memory, and when the time comes it will 
remind others of them so as not to repeat past mistakes.” 

“What force is that? We of the intelligentsia? I certainly do not place 
much confidence in this force. Some will be bullied into silence, others 
bought, others will not venture to risk losing their daily bread. This is a 
force that has to be bolstered on all sides to keep it from swaying back and 
forth.” 

“I’m speaking of another force, Venedikt Petrovich, of the proletariat. 
Today it has emerged on the arena of historic struggles.” 

The city was agog. After several hours of cowed, oppressive silence, 
crowds surged into the streets whooping and shouting. Through the open 
window of the professor’s room could be heard the drunken voices of 
people drowning their despair in the face of the terrible events. 

“There’s your proletariat!’ Likhachov exclaimed. ‘Today they shout 
songs at the top of their voices, tomorrow they will blubber just as loudly, 
and the next day, having forgotten all, they will proceed to kill their breth- 
ren without so much as a fleeting thought of the cause in the name of which 
they are doing it... .” 

“But the time will come when this despair and this obedience will 
transform into something else, into an urge to change the world and change 
themselves. This will most certainly happen, is happening, in fact. Today it 
is already clear to thousands and thousands that in this war it is necessary 
to do everything to hasten Russia’s defeat. Tsarism cannot be toppled with- 
out defeat. It’s a tenacious beast.”’ 


Likhachov leaped to his feet and clasped his hands behind his back. 
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“Defeat! This is a word that jars upon my ears like a shell blast. I am a 

Russian and do not wish to see my country lying humiliated at the feet of 
-the German Kaiser.”’ 

“But Venedikt Petrovich, try to understand: only the defeat of tsarism 
can hasten the cleansing revolution.” 

“A defeated and humiliated nation is like a corpse, and no revolu- 
tion will be able to resuscitate it.” 

“The defeat will be of tsarism, not the people.” 

“No, no! I for one shall do all I can for my country, and I will not 
tolerate such talk, Ivan. Forget that word-defeat! We must defeat the 
enemy. Only if a country is proud and strong can revolution bring it salva- 

“tion from need and suffering.” 

Ivan tried to show Likhachov his mistake, but the professor refused to 
listen. Stomping angrily on the parquet floor he walked out and shut the 
door behind him. 

Ivan looked after Likhachov, reproaching himself for being too 
straightforward in his judgements. Nevertheless, Professor, he thought, 
life itself will open your eyes where I have failed to do so. He hesitated, 
wondering whether he should wait for the professor’s anger to pass or 
take his leave until better times. Before he could decide, however, the 
heavy oaken door opened and Likhachov returned with a guilty smile on 
his lips that was quite out of keeping with his stern face. 

“To hell with these politics, Ivan,’ Likhachov said in a conciliatory 
voice. ‘I never liked them when I was young, and in my old age I have no 
use for them at all. Let’s have some tea with cowberry jam.” 

“With pleasure,’’ Ivan said. He paused, then added with a grin, “but 
for the benefit of the truth I should like to note, Wenedikt Petrovich, that 
you may never have liked politics yourself, but you certainly have encouraged 
others to engage in it.” 

“What are you insinuating?’ Likhachov asked, bridling. 

‘Nothing. I’m speaking the bare truth. I just recall your endless conflicts 
with the reactionary professors.” a 

“But that wasn’t politics, my young friend. It’s simply that I can’t stand 
injustice. Science requires freedom of the spirit.” 

“That’s just it,’ Ivan nodded encouragingly. 

“Ah, you tempter, there you go again, drawing me into seditious state- 
ments. Perhaps you’ve been sent to me by the secret police?” Likhachov 
brandished his fists and bore down on his nephew. 

‘Don’t worry, uncle,” Ivan said throwing up his hands. “I have been 
sent, not by the police, but by our Bolshevik students. We want to ask your 
permission to occupy your parlour tomorrow evening for a small chat. We 
are in a difficult straits right now, what with being illegal and the moment 
being such a serious one. We have to thrash out our views and plans.” 
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Likhachov lowered his fists and slumped back into his armchair. The 
springs beneath the leather upholstery creaked mournfully. “You tempter, 
you devil!” he said, wagging his head. “As if you couldn’t have got your 
gany together without my knowledge or permission.” 

“How long will you be away tomorrow?” Ivan inquired, pursuing his 


advantage. 
‘T’ll be attending a birthday party at Tsarskoye Selo. I'll be back past 
midnight, and most likely a bit in my cups..... At eighty my host is still 


lavish with his wine—both for his guests and for himself.” 

“Tsk, tsk,’’ Ivan clicked his tongue. 

“Mind you lower the curtains. You never know who may pass by in the 
strecuns 


“Yes, sir, certainly, Professor,’ Ivan said with mock servility. 

“Stop clowning! Come, let’s have some tea. Neonila!”’ he called out 
to the maid. “Please serve the samovar, cowberry jam and tarts.” 

“Yes, master, at once,” a sing-song voice responded from somewhere 
inside through the half-open door. 
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On the following day a Bolshevik meeting was held in Professor Likha- 
chov’s flat. He arrived home past midnight, but the discussion was still going 
strong. When the professor appeared in the doorway some of the students 
rose sheepishly to their feet. Perhaps it was time to go? 

“Oh, uncle, if you don’t mind we'll just wind up our discussion,” Ivan 
said hastily. “Perhaps you’ll go on to your bedroom?. . .” 

“Are you afraid I’ll divulge your secrets?” 

“Oh, no, of course not. I just thought you might be tired and wanted 
to rest.” Ivan made as if he would take the professor’s arm and conduct him 
respectfully to the next room. 

“Give me a chair! I'll stay on to hear what you may be talking about.” 
Without awaiting an answer Likhachov sat down next to Ivan. 

An awkward silence ensued. 

“Comrades, let us continue our discussion,’ Ivan said desperately. 
“Venedikt Petrovich is aware that this is an illegal Bolshevik meeting....” 

At first Likhachov listened absently, greeting each new speaker with 
a distrustful smile. Saviours of Russia! Baby-talk! Soap-bubble dreams! the 
thoughts flitted through his head. 

However, as the discussion became more intense, Likhachov’s mistrust 
began to evaporate. Children, but stubborn, his thoughts began to soften. 
They won’t overthrow the tsar, of course, but they’ll scare him stiff. 

Likhachov did not pay attention to the essence of the discussion, pick- 
ing up only scattered phrases. 
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“The masses: winning over the masses is the fundamental problem 
of the future revolution,” one of the students was saying in a mellow bari- 
tone. Likhachov stopped listening. Greenhorns, he argued mentally with the 
students. The masses! Hmph! The Russian masses are illiterate asd down- 
trodden, they are like a boulder obstructing the road of social development. 
To roll that boulder aside you need at least a strong lever. Do you imagine 
that you fledglings can be that lever? 

“The revolutionary maturing of the masses will proceed in leaps and 
bounds. The war has directly affected millions of people. The most important 
thing is that the workers and peasants find themselves side by side in the 
trenches. Such is the logic of life that the great convulsions suffered by 
society bring together the main figures in the future social struggle, pooling 
fmei efterts....” 

That was his nephew speaking. Some leader of masses, Likhachov 
thought. But they seem to be looking up to him. Perhaps he’s not quite the 
scatterbrain I sometimes take him for. 

However, Likhachov’s head was in the fumes of the brandy consumed 
at the party. Shadows from the students’ shaggy heads danced on the dark- 
pink papered walls, which themselves wavered nebulously in time with the 
chandelier hanging from the ceiling on a thick chain. 

“Well, you may keep up till morning, if it suits you. ’'m turning in. 
Don’t forget to lock the door, Ivan. Neonila’s asleep!” Likhachov lifted an 
admonishing finger and walked out of the room. 

But several days later the bolt struck and Ivan Akimov, Professor 
Likhachov’s beloved nephew and cherished hope, was arrested, arrested 
right in the laboratory just as he was placing a sample of rock crystal under 
a microscope with the purpose of probing its secrets. 

The same day a student called on Likhachov. He turned out to be the 
owner of the mellow baritone, who had spoken so heatedly on the subject of 
winning over the masses that memorable night. He was flustered and embar- 
rassed as he asked the professor’s permission to come into the dining room 
and overturn the dining table. For there, in a hiding place under one of the 
floor boards, he explained, some extremely important revolutionary papers 
were hidden. 

‘We can get in touch with Ivan,” the youth went on in his mellowly 
rumbling voice. “We have our people in the detention house.” 

Likhachov flared up. “You can tell Ivan he’s a scoundrel! A strapping 
young man like him should be at the war, not living on government board 
in jail!’ He stalked out of the room, slamming the door behind him. 

In a few minutes he returned and said in a calmer voice, “Here is a 
hundred roubles. Pass them on to that good-for-nothing, if you can, and tell 
him to keep a stiff upper lip in jail. If he is deported, let him take up 
science—the best remedy against boredom and inactivity.” 
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“T’ll pass it on word for word,” the student promised. 

Stuffing the papers away into a secret pocket of his student jacket, the 
baritone bowed and departed. For a moment Likhachov pictured life without 
his cegular meetings with Ivan, and his heart ached. Time to embark on an 
expedition, he thought. The lower reaches of the Ob. V’ll try exploring the 
ocean coast in the direction of the Yenisei. Our forebears travelled from Man- 
gazeya to the north-west and north-east. Must see it all with my own eyes. 

He continued to muse for a while, realizing only too well that at the 
present moment his dreams were so many castles in the air. Nowadays few 
people were willing to invest in hazardous expeditions, especially to such 
remote parts and requiring great expenses. The government, which had never 
been very generous with outlays for science, was concerned solely with the 
war and would hear nothing of Likhachov’s requests. Nor was it easy to 
find some rich man of integrity who would undertake the outlays required. 
There were English and French companies, of course, which would jump at 
the opportunity to lay a hand on the riches of Russia, but the very thought 
of serving foreign interests was repugnant to Likhachov. 

Stop fussing, Venedikt Petrovich, he told himself. In such times you'll 
get nowhere. Better sit down at your desk and arrange the materials from 
your previous Siberian expeditions. This is also important work which no 
one will do for you. 

Without further ado he delved into the large tin-plated chest that 
contained the materials of his Siberian expeditions and got down to work. 

One night at the very beginning of this work the possessor of the bari- 
tone called on Likhachov again. “Ivan sends you a letter, Venedikt Petro- 
vich,” he said, extricating a sheet of paper rolled up into a tube from some 
hiding place in his trousers. 

“Ah, hasn’t forgotten his uncle,” Likhachov said, pleased. 

“More than that,” the baritone rumbled. 

Likhachov perched his glasses on his nose, carefully unrolled the paper 
tube and read the letter: : 

“Dear uncle,” it said, “I say nothing of myself, because I’m worried 
about you. A storm is gathering over your head. Our failures have proved 
much mote serious than we thought. Your sympathy with us and support for 
us are known. Information has also been requested from Siberia concerning 
your participation in student unrest. All this bodes you no good. Perhaps 
you should take up the offer of delivering a course of lectures in Stockholm? 
This is just the time, in fact, hurry! I remain your faithful friend and pupil. 
Ivan.” 

When he finished the letter Likhachov turned without a word to the 
window. He clasped his hands behind his back and stared into the sky. 


“Will there be an answer?” the baritone inquired. “We can slip it over 
tomorrow.” 


= 
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ce > * . 
One moment,” said Likhachov. He sat down at the desk and wrote 


in a bold hand: 


“Ivan, I am packing at once and taking the most essential part of the 
Siberian archive. If your absence will be less prolonged than I expect, look 
after the flat. Be good. Your uncle.”’ 

Likhachov reread the note, took a crisp envelope with a black tissue- 
paper lining out of the desk and slipped in the note. 

“Sorry, Professor, but there’s no need for the envelope,” the baritone 
said with a smirk. ‘“The note will be baked into a loaf of bread.” 

“In that case dispense of it yourself. It’s a habit of mine to respect my 
addressees,” Likhachov said, sealing the envelope and handing it to the 
student. 
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Shortly afterwards Likhachov departed for Stockholm. Not until he 
had boarded the Swedish liner was he sure he would leave. Wherever he 
went he felt he was being diligently shadowed. Even at home he knew 
no peace, and sleuths appeared under his very windows and stopped 
the maid Neonila to inquire what the professor was doing those last days 
before his departure. 

Likhachov feared that one day he might be arrested. He need not have 
been apprehensive, however, for no one intended to stop him. On the con- 
trary, the authorities were concerned lest he should change his mind: about 
leaving. Let him put as much distance between himself and Russia as pos- 
sible, they reasoned. For all they knew the revolutionaries might woo him 
over to their side and it would not be so simple to deal with him for he 
was too prominent a figure on the Petrograd horizon. 

Likhachov was also worried about his materials, fearing they might 
be stolen, and without them his trip to Stockholm would be quite purpose- 
less. To make sure, he had all his luggage stowed away in his stateroom and 
kept a vigilant eye on it. 

In Stockholm Likhachov was given a welcome befitting his standing 
in the scientific community. A dried-up, shrivelled, old man with tufts of 
yellowed white hair on an angular head, introduced as a member of the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences and professor at the ancient university of 
Upsala, made a brief speech of welcome. 

“T am honoured,” he said, ‘to welcome on behalf of my colleagues so 
distinguished a representative of Russian science. Your visit to Sweden will 
promote the good-neighbourly spirit of our sciences flourishing under the 
aegis of the Russian Emperor and the King of Sweden.” 

What a zealot won’t say to laud his monarch, Likhachov thought as he 


shook the Swedish professor’s bony hand. 
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Life in Stockholm was dull. Once a week Likhachov ascended a plat- 
form and delivered his regular lecture. He had all the other days to 
himself. At first he thought that he was deliberately left to himself. His 
country was engaged in a war the outcome of which was still in the balance 
and the discreet Swedes wete in no hurry to display undue interest in him, 
a foreigner. Soon, however, he realized that all the professors lived in the 
same kind of seclusion. They seemed to shun each other, and their relations 
never went beyond business. 

At first Likhachov spent days on end touring the city. It somehow 
reminded him of Petrograd, though it lacked the multitudes of the Russian 
capital and virtually died out at dusk. But within two or three weeks he 
had seen everything. The port made him homesick, especially when some 
Russian ship, scattering shreds of smoke in the skies, steamed away towards 
the horizon beyond which his country lived, suffered and struggled. 

To hell with caution, he thought in his gloomier moments, I’m going 
back home. They can’t exile me farther than the Narym country, and I'll 
find plenty to do there, catching up on expedition work. 

On second thoughts it seemed foolish to stick his head into the noose. 
I must wait for some news from Ivan, Likhachov told himself. The news 
finally came, though not from Ivan in person but presumably from the bari- 
tone, whose name tutned out to be Pyotr Ksenofontov. He informed Likha- 
chov that his flat was in order, that the maid Neonila was well. In between 
lines, so as not to arouse the suspicions of the military censors, Ksenofontov 
managed to slip in the main news: that Ivan had been deported to the 
Narym country for a term of four vears. Back at home everyone was asking 
when Likhachov would be returning though they realized only too well 
that he had so much urgent work to carry out in foreign parts that he could 
hardly be expected soon. From this hint Likhachov understood that the time 
for his return to Russia had not yet come. 

At the end of the letter Ksenofontov gave his address, promising to be 
more regular with his correspondence in future. On receiving this letter, 
which shattered his hopes for an early return home, Likhachov finally unpack- 
ed his Sibetian papers, stacked them on his desk and got down to work. 

The atmosphere for armchair work in Stockholm was perfect. Likhachov 
occupicd a comfortable university flat not fac from the Royal Library, which 
possessed an extensive body of reference literature in practically every world 
language. In the manuscript department Likhachov even discovered some 
unique materials relevant to the maritime areas of Siberia. Most important, 
there was the primary prerequisite for successful scientific work: solitude, 
complete solitude. 

Likhachoy always prized solitude in work, especially, when, gorged 
with data to saturation point, the time was tipe to draw conclusions and for- 
mulate theories. “In the hustle and bustle of daily affairs,” Likhachov told 
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his pupils, “even the best brain is incapable of striking a single spark. The 
important thing is to think, think, think indefatigably about all you have 
. seen, felt, discovered.”’ 

Here in Stockholm, in the quiet of his professorial home, separated from 
the noises of the street by a hundred-yard palisade of huge oaks and lime 
trees, he could pursue his work without hurry, without bustle, and think as 
much and as long as his brain could stand it. 

In the years he had devoted to mental work Likhachov had elaborated 
a methedology of his own. The first thing he required of himself was com- 
plete, absolute knowledge of the available material. However brilliant a 
hypothesis seemed to be, a scholar could not regard it as valid until he had 
mastered all the material, perused it thoroughly and confirmed his intuitive 
conclusions with facts. 

Likhachov’s writings on Siberia were extensive, embracing topics rang- 
ing from geology and mineralogy, to problems of climatology, flora and 
fauna. Now he was embarking on his major work, the main work of his 
life, as he saw it, a fundamental work on the West-Siberian Plain. The vast 
territory covering two and a half million square kilometres, equal to five 
Frances, lay before his mental eye, its secrets as yet hidden from man. His 
task was to answer a multitude of complex questions pertaining to its origin 
and structure, to millennium-old geological processes taking place beneath 
the surface of the vast plain. 

Likhachoy spent several weeks sorting out his records, diligently read- 
ing every entry, examining sketches of samples and charts of the relief and 
deposits, hastily made and occasionally covered with smudges caused by rain 
or the raw winds of the north. These traces of bygone travels excited Likha- 
chov. Eh, but those were times, he said to himself. 

When this work was finished and the records were duly pigconholed 
according to the value of the material contained in the writing pads and 
maps, Likhachov went to the Royal Library. There he rummaged through 
the subject catalogue and had the librarians busy extricating the books he 
requested from the remotest shelves of the repository. 

In his youth Likhachov had learned French. In Germany he had gained 
a perfect command of German. He also knew English and Italian fairly well, 
and now Swedish seemed to come quite naturally to him, incidentally, as 
it were. 

The employees of the Royal Library had seen many scholarly men in their 
day. There were Swedes, of course, and scientists from many other countties on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but this was the first time a man ordered books 
covering such a wide range of subjects. 

Likhachov worked with enthusiasm and efficiency. To keep from over- 
working himself he maintained a strict regimen and daily schedule. He rose 
at seven, breakfasted quickly but, Russian style, abundantly, then worked till 
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four p.m. This was followed by a leisurely dinner, during and after which he 
perused newspapers and magazines. At six p.m., regardless of the weather, 
he went out for a walk that lasted no less than two hours. After supper he 
tetired to his study again, where he worked till midnight. His sleep was 
usually sound, albeit short. In spite of his age he never tried bracing himself 
with a daytime nap, considering that it only made the muscles flabby and 
the mind slow and vapid. 


Busy as he was, Likhachov never forgot of Ivan and was worried about 
his fate. He waited impatiently for news, sending two reminders to Kseno- 
fontov, but Ivan was silent. 


There is probably no real cause for worry, Likhachov reasoned with him- 
self. After all, the lad isn’t travelling by express train. From Petrograd to 
Tomsk he’ll pass through a dozen transit jails, and each one means more 
delay. Then they’ll take him in an open barge. He'll be lucky if the weather 
is still warm. Otherwise my young Robespierre will shiver and shake, he’ll 
realize that besides its festive side of aphoristic, catching slogans, stormy 
demonstrations and fiery speeches the business of revolution also involves 
arduous daily toil, times of despair and bleak prospects. Many such a brave 
young orator was broken in hopeless struggle with the tsar’s henchmen or 
collapsed at the foot of the mute walls of prison cells. Take the Decembrists: 


gallant men all of them, yet many of them too succumbed and pleaded for 
mercy. 


At such times Likhachov felt especially sorry for Ivan: the youth had a 
fine head for science. He’ll only scatter his talents in fruitless political argu- 
ments, Likhachov reflected sighing. 


He recalled one expedition with Ivan along the River Ket up to the 
Yenisei. They had spent three months together then. Ivan had just completed 
his third year at the institute and looked the callow youth he was. But you 
could tell he had the guts. When they had completed the measurements of 
outcrops along the banks and began to discuss the peculiarities of the relief 
along the midstream reaches of the Ket, Ivan had expressed some very inter- 
esting ideas concerning the connection between the Yenisei riverside ranges 
and the Ket plain. Likhachov argued with him and tried to stump him with 
barbed questions, but Ivan defended his views with such fervour that he got 
hoarse. That night Likhachov set down Ivan’s ideas in his field diary, adding 
in parentheses that they belonged to I. I. Akimov. As for himself, Likhachov 
noted, he considered Akimov’s point of view scientifically sound and exhaus- 
tively formulated. Sitting now late into the evening over the notes for his 


future book, Likhachov would have liked Ivan to be there to discuss them 
and hear his views and suggestions. 


But hard as Likhachov worked, his loneliness kept gnawing at him ever 
more painfully. 


Victor Ivanov. Lunch 


(See article by Galina Pletnyova) 
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One day a certain Kazimir Emilyevich Osipovsky arrived in Stockholm 
from Petrograd. He called on Likhachov on the very first day, with regards 
and greetings from professors and students. Informing Likhachov that his flat 
was intact, he handed him a present from Neonila: a jar of wonderful cow- 
berry jam which the professor adored. 

Osipovsky introduced himself as an assistant professor in archaeology 
and in a way a pupil of Likhachovw’s, as he had attended his lectures while a 
student at Kazan University. That was quite long ago and Likhachov, whose 
memory for faces and names was never very good, was unable to recall Osi- 
‘povsky. 

Setting his work aside, Likhachov spent several hours listening to Osi- 
povsky’s accounts of life in Petrograd and Russia, afraid of missing a single 
word. 

Osipovsky was a fine talker, and he knew it and liked it. The words 
poured out of his mouth in a steady warbling stream with never a break. He 
touched easily on virtually every aspect of Russian life, he knew everything, 
was knowledgeable in all walks. 

The conversation touched on conditions of the working people in Russia, 
and Osipovsky poured forth his views in a steady prattle, looking down his 
pendulous hooked nose with small, darting eyes: 

“The workers are destitute, dear Venedikt Petrovich. Wages are at the 
old level, if not lower, while prices have soared terribly. Besides, who are the 
workets today? Mostly women and children, except for the arms works where 
skilled labour is essential.” 

Likhachov asked about peasant life, and Osipovsky went into great 
detail as though he had just returned from a trip to the Smolensk area or the 
Volga country. 

“Ruin and stagnation! The number of horseless farms has multiplied 
catastrophically. Cultivated areas are dwindling, houses are tumbling down. 
Cold and hunger haunt the villages. People eat goose-foot and dried lichen. 
There are more and more orphans and widows.” 

“Well, and what about the government, our tsar and emperor?” Likha- 
chov said. 

“Grishka Rasputin is the last hope,” Osipovsky said with a chuckle and, 
oblivious of Likhachov’s protestations and frown of distaste launched into a 
detailed account of life in the higher spheres, retelling all the gossip he had 
collected in the salons and drawing-rooms of Petrograd. 

“So it works out that the only way out is—revolution?” Likhachov said, 
half-asking, half-asserting. “We have reached rock bottom, there’s no more 
room for falling. An obscurantist and adventurist at the head of such a state! 
Eh?” He looked inquiringly at his. visitor. 
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Osipovsky threw up his arms, exclaiming, “Draw your own conclusions!’’ 

“What's there to draw?” Likhachov said brusquely. “It’s quite clear.” 

“Tsarism is on its last legs,’ Osipovsky said with another flourish of his 
arms. 

“The sooner it expires the better,’ Likhachov said, clenching his fist. 

When Osipovsky left Likhachov paced the room for a long time, treading 
his way between the stacks of books and papers littering the floor. His heart 
was heavy. What the devil are you marking time for? he thought, mentally 
addressing Ivan. A knave and villain as mentor of the nation’s rulers! Ehr 
This is surely the limit! Can’t someone do away with him? Yes, Ivan, in the 
old times revolutionaries had more guts than you. They didn’t sit and wait 
till the Russian muzhik awakes from his hibernation, they were not afraid of 
soiling their own hands.... 

Likhachov was so depressed by Osipovsky’s accounts of life in Russia 
that on the following day he was unable to get down to work. He began the 
day by lying on the couch and reading the newspaper reports about the fight- 
ing on the Russian-German front; moodily he drank hot coffee, scalding his 
tongue; he walked over to the desk, studied a map of a canal joining the 
Rivers Ob and Yenisei and reflected how much better it would be to live some- 
where there, in Zimaryovka on the bank of the Ket, a simple fisherman and 
trapper indifferent to the worries afflicting his suffering country. ... Perhaps 
a fling in a restaurant? Likhachov thought, at a loss how to quell the 
doldrums. 

As if he had heard the wish, at noon Osipovsky rang the bell at Likha- 
chov’s flat and fluttered in with the carefree lightness of a summer moth. 
“Well, how are you today, dear Venedikt Petrovich? How have you slept, 
worked, rested?”’ he prattled rapidly. 

“Terribly, horribly,” Likhachov grunted, secretly glad that Osipovsky 
would detract him from his heavy thoughts. 

“What’s that? Feeling bad?’”’ Osipovsky inquired. 

“Russia,” Likhachov sighed. : 

“Ah, there is no need to worry about Russia! She'll weather the storms. 
If our rulers lack the sense perhaps they’ll borrow some abroad. We’ve had 
that too.” 


“We have, but we shouldn’t any more,’’ Likhachov exclaimed heatedly. 

“Come, come, Venedikt Petrovich,’ Osipovsky said placatingly, “I’ve 
not come to argue with you. I want to request the honour of your company. 
I’m treating a company of friends at the Continental Restaurant. In this well- 
fed, affluent country one must get established in a circle of new people other- 
wise one risks going mad from loneliness.” 

“Which is what I seem to be approaching,” Likhachov muttered, staring 
morosely at the wall. I must rouse myself, he thought. 


” 
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Three hours later Likhachov was sitting at a restaurant table laid in 
West-European style: plenty of crockery, the waiters serving the food and 
drinks bit by bit: a morsel of sausage in your plate, a tiny glass of liquor 
pored from a bottle capped with a gurgling snout and whisked away at once. 
Ah, for a Russian-style table laden full of eat and drink, Likhachov thought 
gloomily, letting his eyes drift over Osipovsky’s guests. 

It was a motley company. There were two thin old-maidish English 
ladies who chattered ceaselessly about the wonderful discoveries of a Mt 
Smith engaged in archaeological excavations on a Greck island, a Swedish 
archaeologist, a silent, dull-looking old man of at least ninety, a young French- 
man by the name of Gustave Maupassant, lively and temperamental like 
Osipovsky. 

“Fate has made me the fortunate namesake of two classics of French 
literature, Flaubert, whose given name I bear, and, of course, Maupassant,” 
the Frenchman said by way of introducing himself, and clicked his heals. 

The gathering was dull in the extreme. The English ladies and Swedish 
archaeologist were unable to discuss anything but Mr. Smith’s highly success- 
ful excavations; the Frenchman and Osipovsky launched into a prolonged 
debate on the merits of the Parisian cuisine and of the Parisiennes, whose 
knowledge of food, dress and undress is unsurpassed the world over.... 

Likhachov chewed the overstewed meat languidly, and his spirits sank 
lower and lower. I had no friends here, he thought, looking at the door, and 
these chatterboxes are no substitute. 

Still, the evening was destined to impress itself indellibly in his mind. 
On the way home cartwheels began to turn in his eyes, he felt as if someone 
had laid an anvil on his chest, stuck pipes into his back and was pumping hot 
air into his lungs. Wiping the cold sweat from his brow, Likhachov tottered 
up to his flat, holding onto the wall, and collapsed on the floor. 

While the maid rushed out for the doctor, Likhachov lay in a stupor. In 
the brief moments when he regained consciousness he turned his eyes to the 
desk, and his heart ached. All gone to naught, the thoughts flitted through his 
mind.... Life’s work.... They’ll cart the papers away to kindle fires.... 
Leave them to Ivan... . They’re his by right.... 

However, his hour had not yet struck, and slowly he recovered. The 
Swedish doctors, though, ordered him to stay in bed for at least a month, 
and perhaps two. For the first time in his life Likhachov broke into tears. 
What have I done to deserve such punishment, he thought. Who will do my 
work for me—and if I die before it is completed my life will have been 
in vain. - ; 

But tears of despair and nervous strain could not help him. On the con- 
trary. What he needed was quiet, indifference to everything and a strict 
regimen. Nothing else.... And for three weeks Likhachov lived a vegetable 
life, caring for nothing, wanting nothing. Then he asked the maid to bring 
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him the field maps and charts of his expeditions. She refused at first, but the 
doctor decided to humour his patient. 

“The professor’s heart is weak,” he commented, ‘‘but he has a mind of 
steel. Let him use it.” 

Likhachov unfolded the maps covered with his notes and pored over 
them for hours on end, to the consternation of the maid and nurse who look- 
ed after him. But in his unfortunate situation these were the happiest hours. 
He forgot the nagging pain under the shoulder-blade and mentally went back 
to those years filled with action, action and action, analysed the facts and 
compared them and the estimates of those days with the great body of 
knowledge he had acquired over the decades. 

Osipovsky called at Likhachov’s flat every day of his illness. At first the 
doctors refused to admit him to the patient. He did not insist and only asked 
them to be sure to convey his best wishes of an early recovery. At the end of 
the month Osipovsky finally entered the study, which had been turned into 
a nursing room. 

“My dear Venedikt Petrovich!’ he exclaimed from the door, “I have 
been tormented by guilt all these weeks! That it should have happened the 
very evening of that unfortunate party! Believe me, I feel it is all my fault!” 

“Please don’t, Kazimir Emilyevich,’” Likhachov said. “You are in no 
way to blame: it’s the fault of my worn-out heart.” 

One day Osipovsky announced that Gustave Maupassant was waiting in 
the hall requesting permission for him to come in. Likhachov acquiesced, the 
Frenchman entered and bowed from a distance, not venturing up to the bed- 
side. Likhachov reached out for his hand and asked the visitors to sit down. 

“Well, gentlemen, what’s going on in the wide world?” he said, pleased 
to have company. 

Osipovsky looked at the Frenchman impishly. ‘Perhaps you’d like to 
tell the professor the new joke about Kaiser Wilhelm, Gustave?” he said in 
French. 

Gustave wrinkled his nose. “I could but I’m not sure how Monsieur le 
Professeur will take the salty expressions, without which the joke will lose 
its piquancy.”’ 

“Go ahead,” Likhachov said, winking broadly. 

Gustave launched into a fresh Parisian joke about Wilhelm and the 
Russian empress—a German. 

Likhachov’s body shook, the bed creaked and he smothered his laughter 
in a Turkish towel. 

Perhaps this laughter was salubrious. In any case, after that Likhachov 
began to feel noticeably better. He turned over in his bed, twisted his head 
this way and that and even succeeded in rising on one elbow. 

Osipovsky and Gustave visited Likhachov every third day, and he looked 
forward impatiently to their coming. They invariably brought fresh news, 
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anecdotes and jokes; they departed, leaving him weak but indubitably feeling 
better. 

During one of their visits, after the usual batch of jokes and anecdotes, 
Osipovsky and Gustave asked Likhachov to tell them about the future mono- 
graph, for the purpose of which he had brought those bales of diaries and 
maps. Likhachov did not like to let strangers into his scientific reflections 
before the time was ripe, but wishing his guests to stay longer, he retracted 
from the rule and began speaking of his researches. 

Osipovsky did not listen very attentively and even yawned surrepti- 
tiously into his fist. Gustave, however, stared at the professor with rounded 
eyes, though it was hard to say whether he was really interested in the dry, 
scholarly material or simply pretended to be so. 

The two men left later than usual, thanking Likhachov profusely for his 
interesting talk. Left to himself Likhachov sighed: Ivan! That’s with whom 
I'd like to talk now. 


8 


Ivan was silent again. Since he had come to Stockholm Likhachov had 
received a single letter from him, passed on by Ksenofontov. It had been en 
route three months, evidently having travelled the distance from Narym to 
Petrograd, passing by hand from one person to another and then delivered to 
Stockholm by the post. 

Then one morning the maid announced the arrival of a doctor. Likhachov 
was surprised; he had not expected a visit that day. 

“Please let Mr. Jaring come in,” he said, assuming that it was his 
physician. 

“Tt is not him, a stranger,” the maid said. 

“Tet him in anyhow,” Likhachov said, and looked at the door curiously. 

A tall man with a light-brown goatee and blue eyes and wearing a white 
smock entered the room. Peering at Likhachov through spectacles, he greeted 
him in broken Swedish. When the maid left the room he moved a chair up to 
the bed and sat down. ‘“‘My name is Prokhorov, Sergei Yegorovich Prokhorov,” 
he said in Russian. “I am a colleague of Akimov’s.” 

They shook hands. 

“Where’s he disappeared to, the scapegrace?”’ Likhachov said, beaming. 
“Al] this time I’ve had only one letter from him and that one only ten sentenc- 
/ es long.” 

“First of all, allow me to complete my introduction,’ Prokhorov said, 
interrupting him. “I have been sent to you by a group of Bolshevik Social- 
Democrats residing in emigration in Stockholm. We have known of your stay 
here all along, but decided not to get in touch with you out of fear of attract- 


ing unnecessary suspicion to your person.” 
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“Well, well,” said Likhachov wonderingly: he had never expected to 
find Ivan’s comrades here, in a foreign land. 

“Unfortunately, now this has become an imperative necessity. Here is 
a leiter from Akimov.” 


Prokhorov retrieved a rather crumpled envelope from somewhere under 
his smock and handed it to Likhachov. Hastily putting on his glasses, the 
old man read his nephew’s letter. Ivan was feeling well. He had got used to life 
in the Narym country. Several times, with the permission of the police, he 
had travelled up the Ket. He had come upon some curious gullies in one of 
which he had found traces of a smithy. By all indications it belonged to one 
of the Tungus tribes. This again brought up the mystery: where did the Tun- 
gus get iron ore? He had no intention of wasting his time in exile. He was 
reading a lot, carrying out weather observations and planned to request per- 
mission to travel up the River Tym from its mouth to source and make at 
least a superficial description of it. Furthermore, he was studying two foreign 
languages: French, which he now knew freely, and English, which came 
harder. At a school of party organizers set up by exiled comrades he had 
delivered several lectures on the subject ““The Natural Resources of Russia.” 
He had received the hundred roubles sent through Ksenofontov and spent 
them all to the last kopeck on the most essential necessities. Thanks ever 
so much.” 


“Good for you, Ivan, keeping a stiff upper lip,’ Likhachovy muttered. 
Looking up at Prokhorov he said with a sigh, “I miss Ivan terribly. I’ve aged, 
Mr. Prokhorov, my heart is failing, at times my eyes see poorly, and here ] 
am with ten years of work on my hands. And quite alone, like one forsaken 
by all. There’s only Mr. Osipovsky who visits me, God bless him. An archae- 
ologist and an extremely likable man. Perhaps you know him?” 


Prokhorov shifted uncomfortably, glanced at the door and lowered his 
voice. “I meant to warn you about him: he’s not so much an archaeologist as 
an agent of the secret police. His job is keep watch over Russian emigrés in 
Scandinavian countries. Came to Stockholm from Copenhagen, and it is quite 
possible that you were the reason for his change of address. 

“What's that, young man?” Likhachov said sternly, looking in surprise 
at Prokhorov. “Is this a suspicion or are you quite sure?” 

“I am quite sure, Venedikt Petrovich.” 


“Remarkable. In truth human perfidy is boundless,” Likhachov muttered 
under his breath. 


“I should also like to tell you something about Gustave Maupassant,” 
Prokhorov went on in the same even voice. ‘This Frenchman is in the service 
of the English and at present he is conducting certain business with the Swedes 
for the Russo-English Bank or, to be more precise, in the interests of the 
Lena Goldfields Company. He is not alien to scholarly pursuits, especially 
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if they have any bearing on Russia. It is known, in particular, that he-or 
rather his masters—are showing considerable interest in yout works on Siberia. 
Gustave has received instructions from London to try and strike a deal with 
you. People in the City have expressed interests in buying up all your works, 
lock, stock and barrel. That is why we have decided to get in touch with you, 
Venedikt Petrovich.”’ 

Likhachov found it hard to believe all this. “Buy my works? Instructions 
from London?” The words stuck in his throat. He wanted to shout in anger, 
shout at the top of his lungs, but his voice failed him, he whispered hoarsely 
and his lips trembled. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” Prokhorov nodded. 

“Tl throw them both out to the devil! I'll show them such a London 
they'll forget my name forever!” Likhachov’s voice grew louder. 

“No, no, Venedikt Petrovich. First of all calm down. You shouldn’t get 
excited. Only extreme necessity induced me to come to you before you had 
completely recovered.” 

“But what should I do? Perhaps return at once to Russia?” Likhachov 
looked up worriedly at Prokhorov sitting calmly on the chair. 

“Tf you would be prepared to heed our advice, Venedikt Petrovich, it 
boils down to the following: first, recover completely; second, do nothing 
that would lead Osipovsky or Gustave to suspect that you know them for 
what they are.” 

“Oh, but young man, it’s disgusting! They'll continue to protest their 
friendship to me!”’ Likhachov exclaimed, his eyes flashing. 

“What’s that to you?” Prokhorov said, laughing and getting up. “Let 
them! Well, allow me to bid you farewell. I don’t think my help is required 
as far as your health is concerned: I am a pediatritian.”’ 

“Alas, I’ve grown out of my childhood,” Likhachov said ruefully. 

Prokhorov shook Likhachov’s hand and, with a parting smile, left the 
room noiselessly. 


Chapter Five 
1 


Ivan Akimov followed old Fedot Bezmaternykh deeper and deeper into 
the taiga. For twenty miles the old man would not let him stop for so much 
as a breather. On and on they went, snow creaking under the skis, snow dust 
falling from disturbed branches. 

“Keep going, lad, keep going,” Fedot said as Ivan, who had lagged 
behind on a tise out of a gully, caught up with him. “We'll rest when we put 
more ground between us and the villages and not one bastard will be able 


to catch up with us.” 
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Akimov breathed heavily, blowing clouds of steam out of quivering 
nostrils. He wiped the sweat from his brow with a damp mitten. “Go on, 
grandad, I can stand it,” he said, gasping and licking parched lips. 

It was a clear day with a cold glittering sun that gilded the black-and- 
white forest. The sky was high and a pure, pure blue, like it is in August. 
The cold stiffened, the ice on the swamps crackled, and the earth groaned as 
the frost rent it apart. The impatient tapping of woodpeckers echoed like a 
tattoo through the forest as they hastily sought out grubs before they froze 
tight to the tree bark. 

They halted for the night in a deep ravine on the bank of a steaming 
stream. Fedot removed the skis from his feet, unslung his shotgun and said 
good-naturedly, ‘““Well, pal Gavryukha, get into the hut for a rest. I’ve worn 
you out real good. I'll light the stove in a tick.” 

Akimov looked about but saw no hut. He was so tired he could hardly 
keep upright and his only desire was to lie down, fling out his arms and legs 
and shut his eyes aching from the day-long glare of the snow. 

Fedot observed his incredulity and laughed. ‘‘Here’s my castle, lad,” he 
said, throwing snow aside with his skis until a door came to sight in the river 
bank. 

The hut was tiny but provided with the minimum necessities for com- 
fort: a stove, a plank-bed, a little table and two blocks of wood to sit on. 
The ceiling and walls were covered with hoarfrost, and the stale cold air 
smelled of mould. 

“Lie down, lad, lie down. I’ll have the stove going in a jiffy. Stocked 
in firewood and kindling last autumn,” Fedot said, squatting before the 
stove. 

In a moment the stove was humming and a few minutes later the hut 
began to warm. 

Akimov pulled off his coat and boots and lay down. Fedot went out, 
banging a pot, the frozen snow creaking plaintively under his feet. Then all 
was silent. Akimov slipped into a deep sleep. It was not long, however. 

Fedot made his way down to the stream, scooped some water in the 
pot and carried it to the hut. When the door creaked Akimov lifted his head. 

“Relax, Gavryukha, until the tea’s ready,” the old man said, but Aki- 
mov got up, feeling refreshed as from a long sleep. 

“I just passed out,” Ivan said, grinning sheepishly. 

“A lad needs a minute, a grey-beard an hour to rest,’’ Fedot commented 
as he set the pot over a round hole in the stove plate. 

Ivan stood up. 

“Go fetch the vittles, lad,’ Fedot said in response to his query. ‘“The 
bags are hanging on a nail outside.” 

Akimov stepped out and saw the bags hanging on a big wooden spike 
knocked into the wall. 
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. The sky turned a deep purple and darkness quickly filled the forest. The 
tiny window in the wall over the plank-bed darkened. Fedot took a little oil 
lamp from the shelf and lit the wick. The darkness receded into the corners. 
The light was dim but sufficient to eat by. 

Fedot sliced some bread, shredded frozen sturgeon meat, peppered it, 
peeled two onions and handed one to Ivan. “Eat, lad,” he said. “When we 
reach the place we'll get ourselves some game.” 

“Are we far from Parabel now?” Ivan asked the old man. 

“Out of reach of the cops, lad,” the old man said. He paused, chuckling. 
“TI tangled up the trail real good, just in case. Remember how many times we 
crossed the road? Then we looped five times through the cedar grove. If you’d 
try following those loops you’d get lost yourself. We're real safe now. Besides, 
the morning snow covered the trail.” 

“I didn’t notice a thing: the road or the loops,’ Akimov confessed. “It 
seemed to me we wete going straight all the time.” 

The old man laughed, pleased, and smoothed his white, matted hair. 
Ivan’s words were the best praise for him. 

“That’s just it!’’ he said. “You thought we were going straight while 
_I kept you going in circles like a chip in a whirlpool. It’s about twenty versts 
to Parabel, as the crow flies.”” Fedot looked at Ivan appraisingly and added 
in a patronizing tone, ‘““You’re a fair footslogger, lad. Got the guts and the 
grit. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

“Single, married?” 

“Single.” 

“That’s good. Being single is a sight better for the likes of you.” 

“Tt is, granddad.”’ 

Ivan bowed his head and recalled Petrograd. Some three months before 
his arrest Ksenofontov had introduced him to his sister Katya. The girl stud- 
ied at the Bestuzhev Higher Women’s Courses and helped her brother in his 
underground party work. Ivan felt an immediate liking for Katya. However, 
his knowledge of love and courtship was limited indeed, due mainly to an 
unhappy experience at eighteen, which left a deep trace in his heart. He had 
been little more than a boy when he, the son of a forester, had fallen in love 
with the daughter of the owner of the local timber mill. They lived on the 
Kama River at the time. The girl reciprocated his feelings. Ivan’s parents 
thought he was treading unsure ground, but they were proud to see their son 
accepted by the rich family. 

When Ivan left for the capital to study, the two lovers vowed eternal 
faithfulness. 

During the first months of separation he received letters from his beloved 
practically every day. Then they began arriving rarer and rarer and their 
tone grew cooler. By spring they ceased completely. Ivan suffered terribly, 
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sending one letter after another, telegram after telegram and impatiently 
waiting for vacation time to come. His imagination drew him scenes one 
more horrible than the other: now she was the victim of an accident, now 
she was gravely ill, and they kept it secret to spare him. In the absence 
of new letters he reread the old ones dozens of times, drinking in their pro- 
testations of love and faithfulness. The real cause of her silence had never 
even occurred to Ivan. 

A week before the holiday, when his sufferings became all but unbear- 
able, the explanation finally arrived: his beloved had married a lieutenant 
of the Perm military garrison and was living now in a house belonging to her 
father on the main street of the city. Ivan received the news from one of his 
former schoolmates who described in detail the great time they had had at 
the wedding of “Lena Seleverstova in whom, if I’m not mistaken, you had 
more than a casual interest.” 

It was then that, shaken by the betrayal, Ivan joined his uncle in Siberia 
just as the professor was preparing for a new expedition. 

In Petrograd Ivan had met plenty of attractive and intelligent girls, but 
he had learned his lesson and left all signs of interest on the part of the 
weaker sex unheeded. But Katya Ksenofontova finally penetrated beneath 
his armour, and now it was her image that pursued him. Tall, slender, dark- 
haired, with large blue eyes, Katya spoke in a low, pleasant voice. Her 
smooth, unhurried movements, the restraint of her judgements, the modest, 
trustful smile she bestowed on people served to single her out from all the 
other girls of Ivan’s circle. 

At first Ivan felt extremely shy in Katya’s presence, he was embarrassed, 
spoke banalities or simply remained silent, pouting with a formidable scowl 
on his face. Katya observed all this but did not comment. She indulgently for- 
gave Ivan the oddities of his behaviour, thereby ascending even higher in 
his esteem. Gradually sincere friendly relations developed between them, 
Ivan began to feel more at ease and found he could confide to her his inner- 
most thoughts on life, people, science, revolution. Katya seemed not indiffer- 
ent to him, but they both shied from discussing their feelings, probably 
because in their heart of hearts they both realized that they were in any 
case approaching the inevitable moment. 

If not for Ivan’s arrest they would perhaps have spoken of their 
love. When he was placed under preliminary detention, Katya—whether 
on het own initiative or on instructions from the party organization- 
took an active part in his affairs. She brought him food, books and money 
and even managed to smuggle in several important communications from the 
party committee, including an instruction concerning his behaviour at the 
preliminary investigation and the trial. 

Once, when he was returning the empty bag to Katya through the war- 
der, Ivan slipped a brief note into a ripped seam. “‘Katyusha, my dear com- 
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rade,” he wrote. “Thanks so much for all your trouble. I think « lot about 
you and long to see you—perhaps because I love you.” 

Ivan did not know whether Katya had received the note. The bags were 
carefully inspected and it could have been discovered ot dropped to the floor 
and swept out when the prison reception room was being cleaned. 

I should have spoken to her before, he thought. What a girl! Now I 
haven't a chance.... By the time I get back to Petrograd Katya will be 
the wife of some engineer or physician. I hope at least that he’ll be worthy 
of her, but there are so many good-for-nothings lying in wait for creatures 
HCONIEES 

“A penny for your thoughts, lad. Come, eat, drink up your tea, and we'll 
turn in,’ Fedot said solicitously, moving over the small board on which he 
had laid out amber slices of sturgeon. 
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Ivan needed no second reminder and pitched into the food, crunching 
fish cartilage hungrily. The old man kept abreast, eating quickly, washing the 
food down with hot tea from a mug and wiping the sweat from his frost- 
bronzed face with his hand. 

For some time Ivan had wanted to ask Fedot a few questions, but he 
had no idea how much the old man knew of his history. Excessive curiosity 
could lead to reciprocal questions which he might find difficult to answer, 
and Akimov remained silent, glancing up now and then at the old man with 
a grateful smile. If you, grandpa, are truly a noble soul who helps our kind 
not for mercenary reasons, then may you live another hundred years, Ivan 
thought. 

Old Fedot, for his part, was simply burning with curiosity. He longed 
to question his companion but was restrained by the strict orders of his son- 
-in-law. ‘And here’s what too, Vater,” Fyodor Gorbyakov had said as they 
parted, ‘don’t pester the man with questions. He may well be unable to tell 
the whole truth about himself, and you know how bad an upright man feels 
when he is compelled to lie.” 

The silence continued well into the middle of their supper. Ivan was the 
first to break it. If I’m too reticent the old man will get impatient to make 
off as soon as possible, he thought, vividly picturing himself all alone facing 
the virgin forest stretching out on all sides. The thought was a discomfort- 
ing one. 

‘“Fedot Fedotovich,” he said, taking the plunge, “have you been living 
in these places all your life?”’ 

“No, lad,” the old man responded readily. “Been here some thirty years 
or so.” 

“From where did you come?” 
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“Te was a crooked road. From Sakhalin. Deportation for life.” 

“From Sakhalin?” Ivan exclaimed, looking at the old man with new 
eyes. The rosy-cheeked, curly-haired old man with kind grey eyes was cer- 
tainly not one’s idea of an ex-convict. “How did you land on Sakhalin?’ he 
went on, forgetting his earlier fears. 

“By the tsar’s will, lad.” 

‘What offence? Criminal, political?” 

‘“That’s as you look at it, lad. Done in a traitor with a pal of mine. He 
blew the gaff and got some of the boys swinging.” 

“Planning a burglary, were they?” 

“We're peaceful folks. A strike it was. I was working at a loader at a 
Demidov copper mill. Worse than a term of hard labour it was. Well 
naturally we got restless. Figured we might as well pop off at once 
than slowly die day by day. The manager called out the guards, but 
we stood our ground. But there was a louse among us, one Churba- 
kov. He named all the ringleaders, they were nabbed and hanged. But 
they managed to let us know who betrayed them. So we decided to do 
him in and make the world a cleaner place. Well, we argued who’d do the 
job, until my mate Filipp volunteered, and I said, count me in too. Seeing as 
we were both unmarried, without families, and hefty lads. Well, we ambushed 
him and.... But he turned out to be tougher than we’d reckoned: crawled 
home somehow and blowed again. Filipp and I were picked up at once, then 
the others were hauled in.... But the louse did kick the bucket after all, 
they say, and the people flattened his grave so’s it wouldn’t be like a sore 
in the eye for the honest deceased... . 

“Twelve of us were shipped off to Sakhalin, Filipp and me for ten 
years’ hard labour followed by deportation for life. Filipp held out for only 
five years. Dried up like a twig, began coughing blood. I weathered it, you 
can see. They tried to break me this way and that, but I managed to make it. 

“Then a kind of easing was announced: those sentenced to life deporta- 
tion could leave Sakhalin to settle in other remote places such as the Narym 
country. Naturally, not many volunteered but some did. We reasoned that 
the Narym was perhaps no better than Sakhalin, both of them pretty bleak 
places, but we were sick and tired of Sakhalin, Narym meant a change. 
Besides it was closer to home. .. .” 

While Fedot was telling his story Ivan Akimov vividly pictured the 
old man’s hard life. He had a kindred feeling for him and his former wariness 
evaporated. No, this man won’t betray me, he won’t set the police on me, 
Ivan thought with relief. But what do you think of Russia, eh? Even in the 
remotest backwoods you are sure to encounter examples of terrible social 
injustice and class oppression! No, only revolution, a profound, cleansing 
revolution can lead Russia out of the mire into which autoctacy and the 
capitalists have driven it! 
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Fedot saw that his story had impressed the fugitive. Looking Ivan into 
the eyes, he said with a chuckle, “Got you into the doldrums I have, lad. 
Don’t you mind it all. What only a body can’t stand, what troubles he can’t 
endure! Sometimes, when you come to think of it, you can hardly believe 
it was you. As if someone else had gone through it all.... Do you hail from 
Tomsk or farther on?” the old man asked suddenly, abruptly switching from 
narrative to question. 

Here it begins, Akimov thought, though he no longer felt alarmed by the 
prospect of the old man’s curiosity. 

“From farther on.”’ 

“What kept you so late? This time of the year is the very worst for 
running away. The river banks can be seen through for a good three miles, 
every twig stands out stark. The woods are cold, no shelter to be had at such 
a time.” 

All of a sudden Ivan felt like laying out his whole history. before the 
old man: the committee’s assignment to make his way to Stockholm, seek 
out Likhachov, be next to him and save his scientific materials from being 
plundered by vultures from foreign lands, save them for his own country 
which soon, very soon would become a kingdom of workers and peasants. ... 

He restrained himself, however. Time enough for that, he told himself. 
May have to stay on here till spring, God forbid.... “It just happened that 
way, Fedot Fedotovich,” he said out loud. “I decided to take the risk. If 
not for the chase I’d most likely have made it.” 

“That’s sure enough. In a blizzard you can’t step out into your back 
yard without running risk, and if it’s real important you'll not hesitate to go 
off into the taiga,’’ Fedot responded with understanding. 

After supper Ivan flung on his coat and went out. The frost seemed 
to have let off somewhat. Clouds were creeping over the sky, and only directly 
overhead several stars still twinkled. The wind moaned in the treetops, but 
down below, on the ground, it was still and the boughs weighed down with 
snow were motionless. 

Ivan stared up at the sky and listened to the sounds of the night. 
What date is it today? he wondered. The twentieth of November, I think. 
And the day? Friday? No, Thursday. Or perhaps Saturday?... If I’d pulled 
it off I’d have been safe in Stockholm now.... It’s all very well if Prokho- 
rov’s there to look after uncle until he gets better and can take care of him- 
self.... It’s all very well if my forced idleness doesn’t last too long.... 
It’s all very well if all’s very well. ... But what if it’s all wrong?... 

Fedot approached Ivan noiselessly and stood a short way off for some 
time, puffing his pipe. 

“It’s going to snow,” he remarked looking up at the sky. 

Ivan started, so unexpected Fedot’s words were. “Is today Thursday or 


Friday>?’’ he asked. 
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“What’s the matter with you, lad? Losing count of the days? Friday it 
is. ‘Tomorrow’s Saturday. Soon as we reach the place we’ll heat the bath. 
A steam bath is the best thing to drive the weariness out of the bones.” 
“Seems to be no sign of snow,” Ivan said, inhaling the cold air deeply. 

“By morning we'll have a foot of it.’ The old man laughed. “I can 
imagine the cops dashing this way and that with their noses to the ground.... 
Come, let’s turn in, lad. No one will find us here.” 

Ivan yawned and stretched till his joints cracked. ‘Ah, a good sleep 
will be just the thing. All this time I never really slept: one eye and one 
ear always on the lookout for danger.” 

“That’s just it,” Fedot said, yawning. 

They went back into the hut. The stove was hot and the air had become 
stuffy. Fedot fussed over the stove, then pulled a round stopper out of the 
wall and fresh air blew in through the hole. Akimov spread his coat, trussed 
up the hay on the bed and lay down. 

Fedot stretched out alongside, falling asleep as soon as his head touched 
the fragrant hay. Ivan, though, tired as he was, could not fall asleep at once. 
He heard the wood crackling in the stove, a branch scraping on the roof. 
The wind was blowing stronger. 

As he dosed off, Ivan thought of Katya Ksenofontova, of his uncle 
Venedikt Petrovich, he recalled fragments of arguments at the Bolshevik 
meeting in Narym, after which he had gone straight to the boat to make his 
getaway. Finally he slept. 
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The first thing Ivan saw when he opened his eyes was Fedot busy 
preparing breakfast and trying not to bang the pot. 

“Good morning, Fedot Fedotovich,” he said, jumping up from the 
plank-bed. 

“Hullo there. How’d you sleep in the new place?” 

“Fine,” 

“The snow’s coming down thick. Can’t see a foot before your nose. 
It’ll keep up till lunchtime at the very least.” 

“Shall we wait for it to stop?” 

“We'll start out after breakfast.” 

“Tl go and wash.” < 

Ivan rolled up his shirt sleeves and stepped out into the white melee 
moaning outside. He returned spattered with snow, his arms and face wet. 

“Ah, that was wonderful,’ he rumbled, feeling his spirits soar. 

Fedot pushed a mug of hot tea over to him. “Here, warm yourself.”’ 

They pitched into the food. But again their meal lacked the warmth 
of friendly banter. The two men kept stealing glances at one another, each 
one wrapped up in his thoughts. ns 
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Does the lad know who I am? Fedot wondered. Does he know who 
sent me to guide him? He was wary at first. Must have wondered whether 


I wouldn’t lead him straight to the cops. Funny guy. I hate their guts like 
the devil. 


Akimov’s thoughts were much along the same lines. Does the old man 
know of the girl who sheltered me? he thought. I wonder who she is. His 
daughter, perhaps? And does he know the person here in Parabel who 
Maintains contact with the Narym committee? Who can that person be? 
Perhaps the old man himself, even though he seems semi-literate, and the 
note with the instructions for me was written in an educated hand. 

However, neither risked starting the conversation that could answer 
their questions. Fedot kept in mind his son-in-law’s request not to start 
asking questions. Ivan, for his part, had learned in four years of underground 
work the sacred rule: Secrecy is the mother of success. Never be in a hurry 
to confide in people. And when you do, bear in mind the safety of your 
comrades. 


Still, it seemed foolish to say nothing sitting face to face, and Ivan 
began asking the old man about life in the taiga. 

“We've got all the forests we want here, lad: If you lived to be a 
hundred you still wouldn’t have enough time to explore them all,’ Fedot 
prattled willingly. ‘“There are lots of lakes too: some deep—can’t reach the 
bottom—with dark water, some are clear, fed by springs. The forests are 
different too. Yesterday we passed mostly through birch and fir, today 
we'll enter clean woods: pine and cedar, such cedar as makes the heart 
rejoice—tall and straight.” 

Ivan listened to the old man, thinking to himself: when I meet uncle 
he’ll be sure to question me about the places I saw. If my account is super- 
ficial he’ll scold me. You’re a blockhead, Ivan, he’ll say angrily, to miss 
such an opportunity. You should have drawn a map, made sketches, taken 
notes. Notes, sketches... But what with? And on what? All I have is a stub 
of pencil the size of my little finger and a slip of crumpled paper two palms 
wide. Took them at the last moment, too, on the odd chance that I might 
have to write down something. ... 

“What game do you hunt, Fedot Fedotovich, animals or fowl?” Ivan’s 
curiosity mounted steadily as the conversation progressed. 

“Tt depends. Last year one of the merchant’s men got us hunters 
together. ‘The boss wants you to supply as much grouse as possible,’ he 
says. ‘He’ll ship them to St. Petersburg and maybe even farther abroad. 
Says foreigners like our fowl mighty well.’ This year, though, he demanded 
more fur animals, especially ermine. Seems like he’ll take it all to a fair 


in England.” 
“How does the merchant pay you? Does he cheat?” 
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“Naturally! What would you expect? First he warms his hands. He’s 
got to eat and drink, doesn’t he? Then the watehouse man. Then the 
manager: Then the boss himself—-he’s concerned with profit... .” 

“In other words, one man does the work but seven take the pickings,” 
Ivan said with a chuckle. 

“That’s it.” Fedot laughed and stood up. “Well, lad Gavryukha, it’s 
time we got under way, with God’s help.” 

He cleared the table, inspected the stove and dressed unhurriedly. 
Silently, Ivan watched him, thinking with a shudder: Shall I have to lang- 
uish in these backwoods till spring? Anything may happen, Ivan, he said to 
himself. So learn to live in the wild and nurse your patience~it may come 
in handy. 

The blizzard continued unabated. Sky and earth were filled with danc- 
ing snowflakes. They got into the eyes, nostrils and ears, they lashed the 
cheeks in gusts of wind. The trees rocked and creaked. It was grey and 
gloomy, like dusk before darkness. 

“When we enter the cedar forest, lad, it'll be ealmer and warmer,” 
Fedot comforted Ivan. 

In less than an hour the sparse mixed wood was replaced by a vast 
stretch of pure cedar. The trees were huge, with great spreading branches 
that met in a roof overhead, and the blizzard penetrated beneath it only in 
occasional fitful gusts. 

“See how the taiga shields us, lad Gavryukha. We needn’t fear the 
blizzard any more: this forest reaches out as far as we’re going.” 

As on the previous day, Fedot went in front, though now he did not 
hurry, halting frequently to exchange a word with Ivan. 

“Our tracks have been covered over. The devil himself couldn’t find 
us now,” he said, smiling contentedly. 

Ivan interpreted the old man’s calm and confidence as meaning that 
the danger was past. For yesterday he had been alert and impatient, evi- 
dently not ruling out the possibility of pursuit and therefore desirous of 
putting as much distance between them and Parabel as possible. 
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Dusk was falling when they approached Fedot’s hideout: a hut at the 
edge of the cedar woods, where it bordered on a frozen lake dotted with 
steaming water holes. Although it was surrounded by huge banks of snow, 
Ivan could see that it was much larger than the hut they had spent the 
previous night in: it was made of thick logs, had a big window, and a tin 
chimney stuck from the roof like a finger. 

“You've got practically a village house here, Fedot Fedotovich,” said 
Ivan, loosening the skis from his feet. 
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“I spend a lot of time here, winter, summer and autumn. There’s a 
barn yonder, and I’ve built a bath-house. You need all these things.”’ 

Inside the hut was spacious and light, the smooth-hewn walls were 
yellow from dried resin. The floor was of planed cedar boards, the ceiling 
was out of reach of an outstretched hand. There was a double-tier bunk 
and a table in one corner. 

Ivan glanced at the table, and for the first time in all these weeks 
felt a longing to sit down at it, surround himself with books and papers 
and ponder over a clean sheet. There’s so much I could write down, he 
thought. First of all, concerning our debate in Narym regarding the devel- 
opment of the imperialist war into a civil war. It is essential to elaborate 
the question of arming the working class, methods of organizing fighting 
groups and their underground training. It would be good if someone of 
the comrades with experience of the December uprising in Moscow wrote a 
kind of textbook of tactics.... Then I must make a memo of the holes in 
the ice on the rivers and lakes.... Venedikt Petrovich will doubtlessly be 
greatly interested. ... 

Ivan slipped off the knapsack he was carrying, walked over to the 
table and sat down on a hewn round block. Only then did it occur to him 
that he had neither books nor paper nor writing implements. 

_ “Tired, lad?’’ Fedot inquired, kneeling by the stove. 

“Not very. Yesterday I was really worn out,’ Akimov confessed. 

“Well, now there’s no need to hurry. We'll warm the hut and then 
heat the bath-house.”’ 

“That would be fine. Where do you keep a spade, axe and buckets, 
Fedot Fedotovich? I’ll go prepare the bath,” Akimov offered. 

“That’s it. By the time I get things going here you'll have them started 
there. Come on.”’ 

They went out. Fedot got out a wooden-handled crow-bar spade and 
a wooden bucket from the barn. 

“First of all, lad Gavryukha, you clear a path from the bath to the 
lake. Clear the snow aside under that tree and hack a hole in the ice. I 
always leave firewood prepared for the bath: sometimes when I come here 
I can hardly stand on my feet.’’ Fedot cast an appraising glance at Ivan as 
- if sizing up his worth as a helper. 

“Got you, Fedot Fedotovich,”’ Ivan said. 

The old man disappeared into the hut and Ivan got down to his job. 
His body was yearning for hot water. He wanted to heat the bath as quickly 
as possible, clamber up to the sweating shelf and warm himself down to 
S the bone. a6 

He quickly cleared the path from the bath to the lake but had some 
difficulty hacking the hole in the ice. The spike was too light, the shaft 
slipped in his hands and several times he all but struck his foot with it. 
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Simple a tool as it was, it required skill to handle it and it refused to obey 
him. He pounded with all his might, driving the crow-bar almost up to 
the shaft into the ice, when he should have handled it easily but at a sharp 
angle to the ice. As he was wrestling with the spike Fedot came out, 
watched his efforts for a while, then said with a chuckle, ‘Stop wasting 
your steam, lad Gavryukha. Give me that thing. Here’s how to work it.” 

Within five minutes clear water was gurgling in the hole. Ivan proceed- 
ed to carry water to the bath in the wooden bucket. While he filled the 
cauldron embedded in stone and two barrels, Fedot kindled a fire in the 
stove. Thick, resin-laden smoke billowed out of the open door. 

“Perhaps we’d better shut the door, Fedot Fedotovich, otherwise we'll 
never get the bath heated,” Ivan said, betraying his utter ignorance in such 
affairs. 

“No fear, lad. We’ll close the door when the coals form in the stove. 
It’ll be so hot you'll cry for air. Let it burn. Come to the house for a bite; 
we'll have tea after the bath. I’ve got some cowberries too.” 

They munched some rusks. Leaving Ivan to tend the stove, Fedot pro- 
ceeded to rig up a couple of lamps. He had a stock of fish fat in the barn, 
which he drew from a birchbark jug. Filling two small bowls with the fat, 
he dipped the wicks into the jug, twisted their ends and threaded them 
through two tin disks. He set one lamp on a shelf in the hut, taking the 
other to the bath-house. 

The winter day is short in the taiga, and night approaches swiftly on 
silent wings. Dusk fell. Ivan sat at the stove, listening absently to its 
humming and half dosing off. Then a gust of cold air puffed at him from 
the door. 

“The bath’s ready, lad. Do you like steaming yourself real good? I’ve 
prepared a couple of birch-twig besoms and soaked them—one for you and 
one for me. What are you sitting in the dark for?’ The old man lit the 
oil lamp, then removed his sheepskin coat, but not his hat, and took his 
mittens under one arm. Ivan looked at him with surprise. 

“Out here I go to the bath-house without clothes,” Fedot explained, 
catching his curious glance. 

Akimov hesitated: perhaps he too ought to go without a coat. The 
bath-house didn’t even have a passage and the coat would have to be left 
on the snow at the door. But why had the old man kept his hat on and 
taken his mittens? Well, all right, the hat he understood: to keep from 
getting a cold in his head, but the mittens? What did he need them for? 

However, Ivan did not venture to go stripped to the bath-house. He 
tossed the coat over his back, pulled on a hat and followed Fedot. 

At the door the smell of burned clay and soaked birch leaves assailed 
him. The oil lamp flickered but the flame was sturdy and it drove the dusk 
under the shelves and behind the stove. 
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When Ivan stripped he felt the moist heat envelope his body. Sweat 
stood out in large beeds and grime began to peel off like a discarded layer 
of skin. Fedot moved over a tub full of hot water. 

“Wash, lad Gavryukha. I'll get up some steam and climb to the top 
shelf to warm my bones.” 

The old man poured a bucketful of water over himself, then scooped 
a laddle of water from a barrel and splashed it on the hot stones of the 
stove. Hissing loudly the water rose in a white cloud that bounced off the 
ceiling and filled the room. Ivan felt its sting and drew his head into his 
shoulders. Fedot put on the hat and mittens, took a besom of soaked birch 
twigs from a small bucket and clambered up the shelves. 

Grunting, he lashed himself mercilessly. With each flourish of the 
besom the hot air stung Ivan, who retreated into the farthest corner, 
gasping for air. Fedot continued to beat himself. Then he jumped to the 
floor, pulled off the hat and mittens, which protected his head and hands 
from the stinging heat and, throwing open the door, dived into a snow- 
drift. Grunting slightly, he floundered there, then dashed back into the 
bath, splashed a laddle of water on the hot rock and scaled up the shelves 
| again. This time the old man beat himself less fiercely and more leisurely 

than before. 

“Ah, that was good, lad, you don’t know how good! Chased all the 
sickness out!”’ he exclaimed. 

Finally he cast aside the besom, climbed down from the shelves and 
squated by a tub in the corner. 

“Get up there and steam yourself, Gavryukha. If there’s not enough 
heat I'll dash some water on the rocks.”’ 

Akimov took his besom and climbed up the shelves. His ears, cheeks 
and neck tingled, his eyes smarted, but at the same time a pleasant, bracing 
feeling seemed to emanate from somewhere deep inside the marrow of 

his bones and spread all over his body. Ivan flourished the besom, whip- 
ping his thighs, back and sides. But it was more than he could stand. He 
rolled down the shelves, dashed to the barrel of cold water and splashed 
‘some into his face. 

When he turned he saw Fedot, who presented a strange sight indeed 
in the quivering light of the oil lamp; he was black from neck to feet, as 
though he had been drawn through a chimney. What’s this? Ivan thought 
-with alarm. 

“Come, lad, try out our forest soap! It’s out of this world!” 

Without awaiting for Ivan’s acquiescence, Fedot scooped up some of 
the lake ooze he had in the tub and rubbed it over his back. Ivan moved 
over the tub, and in another minute was as black as the old man. 

They sat for a while on stools, drying. Fedot told Ivan how he had 
cured his rheumatism with mud from the lake. Ivan listened, thinking to 
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himself: I must explore all this for myself. Then when I appear before 
Venedikt Petrovich in Stockholm I'll be able to report to him in real 
scholarly fashion all about the treasures of the Parabel taiga. 

“Now, Gavryukha, wash up, and you'll be pure as an angel.” 

Fedot poured a bucket of water over Ivan, filled it and doused him 
again. 

“Come, come, Fedot Fedotovich,’”’ Ivan protested, “I can do it myself!” 

They returned to the house and sat down to tea. Fedot treated Ivan 
to something he had never even heard of before: cowberries with bumblebee 
honey. 

“Where did you get bumblebee honey, Fedot Fedotovich?” Ivan in- 
quired. He had never tasted such fragrant honey before. 

“Not far from the lake there’s a clearing where a wood burned down- 
probably struck by lightning. Now it’s all covered with honey-bearing flow- 
ers. In summer the place is humming with bumblebees. I took two swarms 
from their nests in the ground and placed them in hollow aspen logs, and 
they stayed there. In winter I covered them with moss to keep them warm.” 

“Marvellous, truly marvellous,” Ivan said. 

“Now try this meat, Gavryukha. Whose do you think it is?’’ Fedot 
shoved him a platter with slices of dark-red jerked meat on it. 

Ivan chewed the meat, glancing at the old man sitting opposite him 
with an enigmatic expression. ‘“Whose meat? Hm.... Beef! Or no, wait. 
Pork, more likely... Or. perhaps it’s elk?” 

“Tt’s bear, lad! First I boiled it in a pot, then jerked it, tines preiled 
it slightly with lard.” 

“You don’t say! Why, I once had bear meat up on the — and it 
smelled of dog, I thought.”’ 

“Tt has to be boiled down properly. Then the bad er ins 

“Have you encountered bears often, Fedot Fedotovich?” - 

“Well, not often, but I’ve bagged a few.” 

“How many?’ 

“Twenty or so, Geskaus a little more.’ 

“In their dens?”’ 

“In dens and at large.” 

“All alone?’ ea . 

“Sometimes alone, sometimes with eleacs We have a ceva in 
Parabel by the name of Fyodor Gorbyakov. Hunted bear with him several 
times. You don’t happen to know him?” 

“Gorbyakov? No, never heard of him.” i 

You're either wary, Gavryukha, or you really dott — Raat the 
old man thought. And he’s your main saviour. If not for him. you’d as 
like see your freedom as you would your ears. 

“IT wanted to ask you yesterday, Fedot Fedotovich, why you call me 
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Gavryukha. Did anyone tell you to do so?” Ivan asked, sipping hot tea 
from his mug. 

“I thought of it myself. Don’t be offended, but we have a lad in 
Parabel whom I sometimes take hunting with me. He’s a good boy, only 
a bit weak’ in the head.” Fedot tapped his forehead. “I feel sorry for him, 
but he tries hard to do all you ask him to. Well, I figured that if I called 
Out to you some other way people might notice and, God forbid, start asking 
questions. But everyone knows Gavryukha and that I’m sort of chummy 
with him...” 

“But where is the real Gavryukha right now?” 

“Epifan Krivorukov hired him to guard his fish warehouses. He’ll be 
living on the other bank till spring. But then, not everyone knows that.” 

That was a good idea of yours about calling me Gavryukha, Ivan 
thought. I don’t know whether anyone ever taught you the rules of secrecy, 
but it was really clever. 

“Actually, Fedot Fedotovich,’’ he said out loud, feeling now that he 
could trust the old man, “my name is Ivan. But you might as well keep 
on calling me Gavryukha. What about the girl who showed me the hut to 
hide in: do you know her?”’ 

“Do I know Polya?” The old man smiled. 

“Her name is Polya?” 

“She’s my granddaughter and my only kin in the whole wide world.” 

“Oh! I owe her my gratitude for not handing me over to the police.” 

“She wasn’t brought up to do such low-down things,’ Fedot said 
severly, but a fleeting smile warmed the stern expression in his eyes. 


) 


That night, after the bath and the tea with cowberries, they both 
slept soundly and peacefully. Nevertheless, Ivan’s first thought on awaken- 
ing was cheerless: What shall I do here? Sit and talk with the old man? 
I lack the topics and the patience, and I can’t bear sitting back and doing 
nothing. 3 ) 
Fedot seemed to guess Akimov’s bitter thoughts. This was hardly 
surprising, seeing that he himself had spent nearly a quarter of his life in 
some kind of servitude, fettered by extraneous circumstances. He could 
readily imagine the feelings of a man who had found himself in the posi- 
tion of both fugitive and prisoner at one and the same time. 

“Tomorrow, Gavryukha, we'll start hunting. It’s the squirrel season 
now, and we'll shoot fowl too. For ourselves and the merchant. Then I’ll 
show you the lakes and rivers. We'll get ourselves fresh fish. And if a 
snowstorm starts we’ll find something to do at home: I’ve got materials for 
making birchbark jars and kegs in the barn. What do you say?” 
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“What do I say? You understand yourself, Fedot Fedotovich. I’m sick 
and tired of sitting around and doing nothing. What shall we do today?” 
Ivan’s hands itched for any kind of work. 

“We've plenty to do today, Gavryukha. Saw some firewood, that’s 
one. Tidy up the hut and bath-house. That’s two. We'll go down to the 
lake and set a trap for carp. That’s three. By then it'll be night and time to 
turn in. You need sleep too, don’t your” 

Fedot spoke slowly, deliberately, his bright blue eyes sparkling gaily, 
patting his shock of white hair fluffed up after last night’s bath. 

“You don’t happen to know, Fedot Fedotovich, if there exist any roads 
that lead straight to Tomsk or Novonikolayevsk?” Ivan asked. 

The old man guessed at once that his Gavryukha was thinking of 
another escape, this time from here, from the Parabel taiga. He could 
understand Akimov’s impatience, but he also knew only too well the utter 
hopelessness of any such undertaking at this time of the year. The taiga, 
grim, unexplored, with impassable thickets of undergrowth, reached out for 
hundreds of miles. The fierce winter frosts were approaching. And the 
blizzards? At times they blew so long and swept up so much snow that in 
the villages only the chimneys peeped out above it. 

“Don’t even think of that, lad,’ the old man said with conviction. 
“You'd never make it. It’s not for nothing that I set up that hut as a stop- 
over place on the road here: you can figure out what that means.” 

Akimov sucked his cigarette-holder. Of course, he reflected, it would 
be sheer madness to travel through the taiga without a map, a guide and 
special equipment. You could easily lose your way. And yet he could not 
abandon all hope. He thought of the indigenous population, the “heathens,” 
as they called them here: the Ostyaks, Tunguses, Selkups. They inhabited 
the Vasyugan, Ket, Tym and other tributaries of the Ob. On expeditions 
with Professor Likhachov Ivan had met them frequently. 

“You can’t count on them,” Fedot said in reply to Ivan’s query. “They 
don’t stay in one place long. You may visit them, say, in the mouth of the 
Tym, then you find in a couple of weeks that they’re already moved to the 
Vasyugan. Besides, Gavryukha, they don’t travel straight through the taiga 
and don’t know the roads to the cities: they’ve no use for the cities. They 
visit the Parabel fair and buy whatever they need in the big villages out 
here.” 

Akimov made one more approach to the old man: “‘I say, Fedot Fedoto- 
vich, is it true that there are many Old Believers living in these parts? They 
surely know theic way about here, eh?” He looked at Fedot with alert, 
unblinking eyes, wondering what the old man would say to that. Perhaps 
he had forgotten of such a possibility? 

But Fedot shook his head and snorted contemptuously. “Those God’s 
men? Oh, I know them all right! May you never find yourself among them! 
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They’ll leave you out to freeze in the cold rather than let you into the house. 
You’d be lucky if they let you into the bath-house!”? The old man spoke 
vehemently, red spots stood out on his cheeks: evidently he had suffered at 
the “God’s men’s” hands. ‘They live secretly, they don’t let outsiders in 
on their life. That’s their rule. Cruel and dark they are. Give them a wide 
berth. Besides, they don’t know these parts. They’re farmers concerned only 
with crops and cattle. They don’t hunt game, though they do catch fish. They 
try to get along on their own, because they regard things bought on the side 
as sullied.... Salt’s about all they buy, and kerosene. But never clothes. 
Homespun is all they wear.” 

“How do you know their life so well, Fedot Fedotovich?” Ivan asked, 
reluctantly discarding his last hope. 

“T’ve seen a bit of their damned life. When I came to settle here in 
the Narym country I had it pretty hard at first, fit to stick your head in a 
noose. A body’s got to eat and drink, but no one would have me. As soon 
as they’d hear I’d come from Sakhalin they’d show me the door. So I went 
up the Parabel to see how I’d fare with the Old Believers. Earned my bread 
with them for well nigh a year. Lived in a separate hut, naturally: they 
wouldn’t let me over the doorstep of the house. But I worked hard, did my 
very best to please them. What else could I do? It was winter, the taiga and 
snow all around, no place to go. I must’ve caught the elder’s eye, because he 
tried to talk me into their faith. I listened to him, but to myself I thought, 
Go on, sing the praise of your faith, only you won’t take me in with your 
lies about your life here on earth and later in heaven. Your kind of paradise 
is just a mite better than the Sakhalin hard labour camp. The same stuff, 
only slightly dolled up. Well, when spring came I decided to beat it to better 
parts. Now, I figured, it would be easy. ‘Where you from?’ people’d ask. 
‘Been working for the Old Believers,’ I'd say. They wouldn’t go asking why 
I didn’t fancy it there. Once in a while folks left them, though they’d whip 
to death anyone who tried to betray their faith. For those who’d decided to 
get away it was either neck or nothing. If you got away it was your luck. If 
they caught you you were a goner. 

“Not that I was bound by their faith, but still I slipped off at night and 
in such a storm that nary a dog barked.... So now you see that I know a 
bit about their life.” 

Ivan listened attentively to the old man’s narrative, but the thought of 
getting out of this hole kept nagging him. The old man is an experienced 
woodsman in his own right, he reflected. Perhaps I can talk him into guiding 
me through the Vasyugan marshes to Novonikolayevsk or Omsk himself? 

Soon, however, he received an answer to this unasked questica, and 
with that dropped all thoughts of escape at present. 

“That night when I ran away from the Old Believers,” Fedot went on 
with his narrative after a pause, “I walked thirty miles without stopping. 
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I don’t know how I made it. I just walked and walked as if some force was 
pushing me in the back. Although I knew there’d be no chase, still, when 
I remembered the pit they had in the village it made my skin creep. They 
used to lower offenders of their laws into it. About ten feet deep it was, with 
smooth sides so’s you couldn’t climb out. Water seeped out of the bottom, 
like in a well. They lowered people down with a rope. There was a bar lying 
across the mouth. 


“That day I reached Kalistrat’s homestead. He was a hunter. Lived all 
alone with his old woman. They sheltered me and I stayed the night. In 
the morning I wondered which way to go: perhaps strike out straight through 
the taiga to Tomsk? The merchants keep lots of beehives around the city. 
They’d hire me without caring much about my passport. The main thing they 
care for is work. 


“Well, I decided to ask Kalistrat’s advice. He knew the taiga better 
than any one else all along the Narym. It’s this way and that, I told, so 
kindly show me the way. Instead he told me a long story about a political 
exile in Parabel, from a rich family he was, who talked him into conducting 
him through the forest. Well, they went. They walked and walked through 
the taiga until at last they lost their way, so they had to turn and head for 
the Ob. A fortnight or so later they reached Mogochina, at the mouth of the 
Chulym, in a sad state: weak, frost-bitten, hungry. The very first night that 
exile was arrested. Kalistrat was afraid they’d nab him, and he hurried back 
home. They would have taken him, too, but no one of the local folk knew 
him, and the exile, though of the gentry, never told who’d led him through 
the forest.” 


Akimov finally realized that there was only one way out of the Narym 
backwoods left open for him: the one the committee would suggest when 
the time was ripe. And when would that be? Well, there’s nothing I can 
do, he told himself. No use fretting and fuming and hatching hare-brained 
plans. 

“Well, Fedot Fedotovich, what household chores do you have for me? 
It’s a big house you have here. Been living here with the family?” 

‘‘That’s yet another story, Gavryukha,’”’ Fedot said, a smile warming his 
hirsute, weather-beaten face. “This house was set up by a rich peasant from 
Ilyinka. Came out with five men, and they put it up in two days. But what 
for? Listen on. His daughter Anfisa was terribly ill and she used mud from 
the lake as a cure. Spent nigh on two full summets here.” 

“Did she get better?” Ivan asked distrustfully, in advance relegating 
Fedot’s story to the category of hunters’ yarns. 

“Go to Goleshchikhina and have a look at the dame yourself,” Fedot 
said, piqued by his companion’s unconcealed disbelief. “Big as a stove she 
is. And if you don’t care for that, just look here,” Fedot tapped his chest. 
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“Tf not for that mud I’d have lost the use of my legs and been bedridden 
till my dying hour. As it is I can walk, as you see. ...” 

“There’s no doubting that, Fedot Fedotovich! You're as sprightly as a 
youth. Show me that lake some day, all right? I have an acquaint- 
ance, or rather a relative, an uncle on my mother’s side, who studies 
the riches of the earth. He’s also travelled in these places, along the Narym. 
I'll tell him all about your lake: it may prove to be of scientific value.” 

Pleased, Fedot struck a pose and puffed out his chest. “I’l} take you, 
lad Gavryukha, to all the worthwhile places. They’ll be snowed under, the 
more’s the pity, but that’s all right: I'll tell you in words whatever you can’t 
see for yourself. ... Come, let’s saw the wood.” 

Ivan Akimov worked with enjoyment. He cleared away the drifts cov- 
ering the thick cedar logs and, using a pinewood pole as a lever, rolled them 
over to a lean-to with a pine-shingle roof. In the snow stood the saw-horse 
Fedot used to saw his firewood. Fedot meanwhile had cleared the snow away 
from a space between two cedar-trees where they would stack the firewood. 

The sharp two-handle saw bit easily into the log. Sawdust smelling of 
fresh resin spurted from the cut at each draw of the saw. The smell of resin 
mingled with the frosty air and tickled the nostrils, but the breath came 
easily and the air braced Akimov. Holding his handle with both hands, he 
tugged at the saw, pressing it down slightly, as it slid out of the cut, then 
releasing it when Fedot pulled it to his side. 

Akimov had not worked with a saw for well on five years, but he 
discovered that you never lose completely what you have acquired in child- 
hood. Back at home every autumn Ivan had helped his father to stock wood 
for the winter. The family burned up to ten sazhens of choice pine and birch 
firewood in a winter to keep their old sagging house warm. 

“You’re handy with the saw, lad,” Fedot said approvingly. 

“Learned from my father. He was a woodsman, worked as a forester, 
you know-it’s a job.” 

“TI know, I know. An important job back in Russia. Looking after the 
forests. Only out here we’ve no need for foresters. The forests are without 
end: more than God or man can embrace.” 

Soon Akimov found that the old man was more than his match. By the 
time they came to the end of the second log his arms began to fail him. He 
bore down on the saw with all his might and pulled it with difficulty. But 
he was unwilling to confess that he was tired and hoped the old man would 
suggest a break. His doggedness was rewarded, and Fedot was the first to 
let go of the saw, saying, “Have a rest, lad. This is hard work.” 

“My arms feel heavy,” Ivan confessed, rubbing his shoulder. 

“That’s all right. There’s no hurry, no use overstraining ourselves. We've 
got plenty of days before us.” ei a 

They worked till lunch. Akimov, though tired, was in high spirits. 
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“What do you say, Gavryukha, about going ruff-fishing up Warm 
Creek?” Fedot said when they had cleared the table. 

“T’m all for it, Fedot Fedotovich.” 

“I bet you got sick and tired sitting it out in the hut up the Goleshchi- 
khina backwater and your legs are itching to go places,” the old man said 
with a grin. 

“The legs are nothing. It’s the eyes that get tired of seeing the same 
things all the time.”’ 

“That’s true enough. I can’t tell you how the Sakhalin scenery got on 
my nerves. I used to keep looking up at the sky: there, at least, you might 
see a queer cloud, or the sun would play with its beams. On earth all you 
saw was the three walls of the drift and the entrance opening out into a 
narrow valley. It was two miles from the camp to work along a path: got 
to know every inch of it by heart.” 


While he talked the old man collected all they needed for the trip. 
From the barn he got a sleigh with runners almost as wide as skis. In it he 
laid a wire-mesh scoop on a long pole, a spiked shaft and an empty sack, all 
of which he tied down with a rope. 

Akimov looked on curiously, wondering how they were going to catch 
the fish: there seemed to be no tackle of any kind. When they set out he 
commented on this. 

The old man reassured him. ‘Don’t worry, lad,” he said, pulling the 
sleigh without turning, “‘we’ve got all the tackle we need.” 

What kind of tackle has he got? Akimov continued to wonder, skiing 
in the wake of the sleigh. Perhaps he put those spoon-baits he was inspecting 
this morning into his pocket? 


Warm Creek turned out to be fairly close. In less than an hour Fedot 
slowed down and announced, ‘““There’s Warm Creek.” 

He slid down the slope of a narrow valley and came suddenly to 
a halt. Ivan, caught unawares, slid up on his skis and bumped into the 
sleigh. 


“Here we are, Gavryukha, take off your skis,’’ Fedot said. 

““Where’s the creek?” asked Ivan, peering at the snow-swept valley. 

“Over there, winding in and out of the bushes.” 

Now Ivan noticed a narrow, clear strip meandering through thickets of 
bird-cherry trees, osier and poplar. 


“Why do they call the creek ‘warm’?” Ivan asked, recalling that during 
their trip up the Ket Venedikt Petrovich had questioned the local inhabit- 


ants to establish the origin of this or that name if it had attracted his atten- 
tion in some way. : 
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“Why, it’s natural, lad,’ the old man said, “because it’s got warm 
streams all along from the source to the mouth. Come here and have a look.” 
. Fedot squatted down and Akimov joined him. 

Through the leafless thickets Ivan could see to the left and right light 
mists of vapour rising over the snow. 

“The steam comes from air holes,” Fedot explained. “The greater the 
frost the more steam.” 

I must remember or write down all this... on a plain board, perhaps. 
Venedikt Petrovich would be pleased, Ivan thought. 

“Tn winter time, Gavryukha,’ Fedot went on, ‘“‘the fish seem to find it 
intolerable under the ice.... There’s too many of them. So they crowd 
around the air holes like mad.” 

“Evidently the water is insufficiently enriched with oxygen,” Ivan re- 
flected out loud; then, catching the questioning glance of Fedot, he explained 
his thought in simpler terms: “There isn’t enough air for the fish-it can’t 
live without breathing.”’ 

“Naturally, that’s what it has gills for,’’ Fedot said. Taking the scoop 
from the sleigh he waded through the snow towards the nearest air hole. 

Ivan picked up the spike and followed him. 

Fedot trampled down the snow around the hole, perched on the very 
brink of the ice-crusted bank and, sweeping aside slivers of ice floating on 
the steaming water, plunged the scoop in as deep as he could. Squatting 
down, he stirred the scoop back and forth then, swiftly grasping hand over 
hand along the pole, drew it up. When it broke the surface the scoop was 
filled to the brim with wriggling ruffs. He lifted the scoop to shake the fish 
out on the trampled snow, the handle bending and creaking from the weight. 
Hastily he emptied the scoop. 

“Took at all that fish!’ Ivan cried out in wonderment. 

“There’s fish galore here, Gavryukha. But we don’t want to waste it. 
We'll take half a sack, and that’s enough. When we’ve eaten it we will come 
again. It’s small fry, to be sure, but tasty—a real treat!” 

Fedot lowered the scoop into the air hole again and brought it up full 
to the brim. He repeated the operation several times. 

While Ivan and Fedot smoked leisurely after the catch the frost did its 
job, freezing the fish stiff. They collected the frozen ruffs in the sack, dumped 
it into the sleigh and went back to the house. 

On the way Fedot told Ivan of all the places of interest he knew in 
Distant Forest. 

“T’ll take you one day to Stink Swamp, Gavryukha. It’s not far: seven 
or eight miles from here. That’s something worth seeing!” 

Fedot’s stories whetted Akimov’s curiosity. In the absence of anything 
better to do, he reflected, I might as well explore these places. You never 
know but that it may come in handy one day. 
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On the following morning Ivan asked Fedot to put off whatever work 
he had planned around the house and take him to Stink Swamp. 

“Longing for a whiff of rot?” the old man said, glancing slyly at Ivan 
with a chuckle. “Let’s go, but I wager you'll clear so fast that your heels will 
be knocking on your backside.” 

“Where does the smell come from, Fedot Fedotovich? What causes it? 
What do people say about it?” Ivan asked, greatly interested in the mysteri- 
ous swamp. 

“They say all kinds of things. But it’s all a pack of ignorant lies. If it’s 
the truth you want, no one knows it.” 

“But still, what do they say?” Ivan persisted. 

“Well, let’s see. They say that in far-off times there used to be a sea 
here and in the sea there lived fish-animals like horses, only ten times bigger. 
And this here spot was their rookery, sort of. Once a terrible storm swept the 
sea. Lightning flashed, thunder roared, and a huge chunk of earth fell from 
the sky. It broke up into sand and dust and buried the rookery with all 
those animals. Well, naturally they began to rot, the sea disappeared, and 
since then they’re rotting and rotting and still can’t rot to the end. People 
say that there was an old man here who had the idea of digging down to see 
what those animals’ bones look like. He dug and dug until he choked, and 
since then no one cared to explore the swamp.” 

“An interesting explanation, very interesting,” said Ivan, regretting for 
the hundredth time that he had no paper to jot down notes for the future 
and for his uncle Venedikt Petrovich. ‘Especially as it contains a germ of 
truth. Organic decay can certainly yield gases, though the horse-fishes are 
fantasy, of course. What other explanations are there?” 

“Plenty, I could hardly tell them all. What people won’t think up when 
they’ve nothing else to do. Last year in Parabel I met an old woman I know. 
‘Howdy, Fedot,’ she says. ‘Howdy, Olimpyada,’ says I. ‘Been at church last 
Sunday?’ says she. ‘No,’ says I, ‘I had too much work to do.’ ‘Ah, Fedot,’ 
says she, ‘but you’ve missed a fine sermon by the Father.’ ‘What yarns did 
he spin this time?’ says I. ‘Evil forces coming upon our parts,’ says she. ‘So 
what?” says I. “The Father first read from the Scripture and then explained. 
It seems that monsters with horse’s heads and fish’s tails are descending 
from the skies to the ground. God, he says, sends monsters down to earth for 
our sins. That’s why the stench never lessens at Stink Swamp. If we don’t 
ptay earnestly to God the stench will smother us like it did the old man 
from Kostatyova who wanted to dig up the bones.’ 

“IT bet the Father made a collection after that?’ says I. ‘Naturally,’ 
says she. “The church needs repairing, the belfry’s leaning over....’” 

Fedot laughed. Ivan looked at him, realizing that the old man believed 
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nothing of these wild fantasies. “Evil forces.... Monsters from the skies... . 
Stench.... Brrrr. It’s a brave man that doesn’t fall for all this twaddle.” 

“And they do, Gavryukha. Ask the hunters who of them has ever 
ventured out to Stink Swamp. Not many: they’re scared.” 

“But we'll go, nevertheless, Fedot Fedotovich.”’ 

“Sure thing,” Fedot said, grinning broadly. 

The old man had, in Ivan’s opinion, greatly underestimated the distance 
to Stink Swamp when he said it was seven or eight miles. They travelled 
on skis for three hours, often breaking into a run as the ground sloped and 
the skis slid easily over the snow. Two or three miles before the swamp the 
forest began to thin and then disappeared. Before their eyes lay a depression 
covered with stunted fir trees, many of them dried up. The sprawling roots 
of toppled old stumps and hummock tops covered with dark last year’s grass 
stuck out of the snow. 

“Here’s where Stink Swamp starts, Gavryukha. No one knows where it 
ends, because no one ever tried to cross it. I tried to skirt it once, followed 
the edge for two days, but gave up and turned back.” 

Akimov scanned the swamp. It was an unattractive sight: reminiscent 
of an old, run-down graveyard, but the spots of thawed ground, the whisps 
of smoke or vapour rising from under snags and unfrozen pools of water sug- 
gested that the snow-swept plain concealed a latent, mysterious life. A 
mystery of nature, thought Ivan. I wonder how Venedikt Petrovich would 
explain the phenomenon if he could see it. 

They travelled another half a mile when Fedot, who was in front, 
halted. ‘‘That’s as far as I go, Gavryukha,” he said. ““You can go on, but the 
stench makes my head ache.” 

By now a pungent, unpleasant odour reached their nostrils. 

“All right, Fedot Fedotovich. Wait for me here,” Ivan said, and slid 
on his skis towards a nearby snag. 

Fedot watched him with a grin, knowing in advance what would happen. 

Holding his breath, Ivan glided up to the snag and squatted down to 
inspect it. A powerful acrid smell assailed him, he could not breathe, the 
blood pounded in his temples, dark spots swam before his eyes and his head 
began to ache. Ivan beat a hasty retreat. 

“Well, Gavryukha, had your whiff?” Fedot called out, laughing gaily. 
“What do you think of it?” 

“Tt will take a scientific investigation to unravel the secret of this 
swamp, Fedot Fedotovich. It’s saturated with gas. The question is, what gas, 
and where does it come from? It may be produced by the combustion of 
long-dead animals, or perhaps it’s subterranean natural gas seeping to the 
surface through fissures in the ground. But I really don’t know,” Ivan 
spread his hands helplessly and peered into the old man’s eyes with a guilty 


smile. 
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“That’s just it,” Fedot said, pursing his lips and looking sternly at 
Ivan. “Out here,” he went on quietly, “there are mysteries wherever you 
turn. There’s a mighty queer place only half a day’s walk from my hang- 
out: a spruce woods in which the Liar lives... .” 

“What do you mean ‘the Liar’?’” Ivan asked incredulously. 

“Just that. Say you shout, ‘Gavryukha, come here!’ and he answets, 
‘Come yourself! I’m waiting!’ ” 

“Come, come, Fedot Fedotovich, this is sheer fantasy which I refuse 
to believe.” 

“Suit yourself. I didn’t believe it myself at first, until he waylaid me.” 

“How was that?’ Ivan asked modifying his tone of disbelief. 

“There was a small gang of us collecting cedar cones for nuts not far 
from the Liar’s haunt, and we pitched our camp there. One day I stayed 
out late and it was dusk by the time I turned back to the camp. I knew the 
path well enough, but missed it in the darkness and soon realized I’d got 
lost. I halted and shouted, ‘Mitrofan!’-that was the name of a pal of mine. 
‘Where are you? Call back!’ In a moment J heard, ‘Yoo-hoo! Here we 
are!’ I could tell by the voice that I’d strayed pretty far from the camp, but 
there was nothing to do, I couldn’t sleep it out on a tussock, so I struck out 
in the direction of the voice. After a while I decided to call again, and 
Mitrofan called back, only from the opposite direction now. Blast it, I 
thought, must have passed them by. I turned towards the voice again. I 
kept on and on, but the camp wasn’t there. So I called out again. “Where 
the hell are you?’ Mitrofan called back, and I could tell he was getting mad. 
Thank God, I thought, there’s the camp. I was pretty tired by then, practic 
ally swaying from side to side, but now I was sure I’d make it. I walked 
fast, ripped my clothes to tatters on branches, but still the camp wasn’t 
there. I began to despair and shouted at the top of my voice, ‘Mitrofan, 
damn it, where the blazes are you?’ I listened, but no one replied. I called 
out again. And this time Mitrofan called back but in a weak voice that 
seemed to be coming from a deep well or something. I realized then that 
I'd never get to the camp, I was too tired. I threw down my bag of nuts, 
lit a fire and squatted down on my haunches waiting for morning. 

“When dawn began to break I got moving and found the path in day- 
light faster than I’d expected to. The camp turned out to be close by and 
when I reached it my cronies were still asleep. I waked them up and told 
them what had happened. They looked at each other, and Mitrofan says, 
“We never heard your voice and never called out to you.’ ‘What d’ye mean,’ 
says I, ‘who was it then that kept hollering out to me all night?’ They all 
looked blank. “You can think what you want, only none of us got out of 
bed since evening or ever left the hut.’ They swore to God and crossed 
themselves that they were speaking the level truth. At that I went white. 
Here people had been sleeping soundly all night, yet I’d been- walking 
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towards their voice. I couldn’t be mistaken, I heard it with my own ears. 
Now my pals got jittery. “Look here, boys,’ says Mitrofan, ‘let’s get away 
while the going’s good. Looks like the master of the taiga has come to these 
parts. They say he mocks all kinds of voices: human, cattle, birds.’ 

“I said something about staying on for a while, but I wasn’t all that 
eager myself and thought perhaps I’d had a close shave that night. So in the 
end we got out of the place the same day. But I kept thinking of my 
adventure. How come, I thought, here you are a man who says he believes 
neither in god nor the devil, yet you scare so easily. So I told it all to our 
feldsher Fyodor Gorbyakoy. He only laughed. ‘You must have been in your 
cups that day, Vater,’ he says. ‘I didn’t have a drop,’ says I. ‘I’m dead 
serious, telling it to you as to a learned man and not just for gossip.’ That 
set him thinking and he promised that as soon as he could find time to get 
out to Distant Forest he’d go with me to Spruce Ravine and see for himself 
about the Liar living there. 

“Tt was two years before Gorbyakov could make the journey. After 
we'd been at the Distant Forest house for two or three days I said, ‘Do you 
remember, Fyodor, your promise to visit Spruce Ravine?’ ‘I do,’ he says, 
‘Lead on!’ We went at once. Gorbyakov’s a good walker and we got there 
quickly. Well, we got there and began shouting. It was just like any other 
echo. You shouted louder and it answered louder. Gorbyakov began to 
laugh at me. ‘I was right when I said you were in your cups,’ he says. ‘When 
you’re drunk you can find a company of devils in the bottle.’ Naturally I 
felt silly, but didn’t give in. ‘Let’s wait till night,’ says I, ‘because that time it 
was night too.’ ‘All right,’ says he. Because anyhow we wouldn’t make it 
back to the house before nightfall. We built ourselves a hut of branches, 
lit a fire and boiled some tea. When night fell he took a gun just in case 
and went down to the river. An hour passed, then another, and he didn’t 
return. I began to worry. Suppose he’d met a bear, that would be the end 
of our feldsher. Suddenly I heard the crackling of twigs and rustling of 
dry leaves, frightened birds flitted back and forth in the darkness. 

“ hardly found the way,’ he says. “You seemed to be calling back 
from the other side of the ravine.’ That surprised me. “Why, Fyodor,’ says 
I, ‘I never heard you once, and from the moment you left didn’t open my 
mouth for so much as a yawn.’ ‘Impossible,’ says he, ‘I called out to you, 
“Vater, where are you?” and you answered back, “Yoo-hoo, Fyodor, here 
I am!”’ ‘Honour bright,’ says I, ‘I didn’t utter a word.’ ‘This is certainly 
strange,’ says he. ‘Let’s go together.’ 

“Well, we went, stepping in each other’s footsteps. When we got 
deep into the forest Fyodor started to holler: ‘Hey, whoever’s calling back, 
name yourself!’ We listened, and he answered, ‘Ivan’s my name!’ ‘Who do 
you live with, Ivan?’ ‘I live alone,’ he answered. ‘Come to us,’ we cried. 
‘Coming to you,’ he said. We waited and waited, but no one came. We 
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stayed there till dawn, and then went away. Fyodor Gorbyakov’s a learned 
man, but even he was stumped by the mystery. He couldn’t very well 
believe in goblins: after all, he’s an educated man, cures people from all 
kinds of diseases; but he couldn’t help himself, because he’d heard it with 
his own ears. So you see, friend Gavryukha, that we do have miracles 
in our parts.” 


Akimov was so taken up with Fedot’s story that he forgot all about 
Stink Swamp. “You must take me there, Fedot Fedotovich. If it’s all as 
you say it is a rare phenomenon which should be studied and explained. 
And if it’s fairy-tales, that’s interesting too. We can see how fancies are 
born.” Ivan winked at the old man. 

“There aren’t fairy-tales, I’ll wager my life. And I’ll take you there.” 

“But don’t drag it out for too long, Fedot Fedotovich. You never 


know how my life may change at any moment. Here today, away and gone 
tomorrow.” 


“That’s true enough. Nowadays anything can happen. Today you're 
here in Distant Forest; tomorrow, for all we know, you'll be in the capital 
itself with your cronies. And then perhaps fate may take you farther on... .” 
The old man spoke as though he knew something of Ivan’s plans, though 
in fact he knew nothing save that the police were hunting him and he had 
to be protected from them at all costs. 

Before leaving Stink Swamp Ivan explored the fringe once again. Re- 
calling the smells of the different gases he had handled in the laboratory, 
he thought he would perhaps be able to determine at least the group to 
which the gas seeping from the swamp belonged to. ll ; 

“Be careful, lad, don’t smother yourself!’ Fedot admonished him. 
“And especially see that you don’t try to light a cigarette there. There’ve 
been fires here in Stink Swamp that carried the stench almost to Parabel 
and Kargasok. You’d think there was nothing to burn here, it’s so damp, 


but there you are. Must have been lightning that set it on fire and rain 
that quenched it.”’ 


Fedot put on his skis and, when Ivan headed for the swamp, followed 
in his wake, worried that Ivan’s curiosity would make him forget caution. 
He may stick his head into a stream of gas, swallow it and keel over, he 
thought. I can’t let him go alone. A hot-headed lad he is, and a hot head 
may always lead you to foolish actions. 


When Ivan stooped down to explore a snag where he felt gas must 


be coming out Fedot hovered over him, ready to come to his help if any- 
thing happened. 


“Whew,” Ivan stood up and caught his breath. Then he put his 
fingers to his nose and sniffed them carefully. “It’s quite possibly a product 
of decay,” he muttered, wrinkling his nose and putting on his leather gaunt- 
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lets. “‘Come, Fedot Fedotovich. And thanks! We must outline your Stink 
Swamp on the map and let the scientists explore it.” 
“That’s the thing!” Fedot said importantly; in his mind the word 


“scientists” immediately associated with the person of his son-in-law Fyodor 
Gorbyakov. 


On the way to their retreat Ivan mentally reviewed the circumstances 
and details of the visit to Stink Swamp: the telief of the ground, the type 
of vegetation, the shades of odours. He needed Fedot’s help in this. 

“Fedot Fedotovich, do you know the country adjoining Stink Swamp 
on the east and west? Were you ever there?” 

Fedot slowed down so that Ivan could catch up with him and they 
skied on side by side. This was possible because they were just crossing a 
smooth plain with few trees. A cedar forest loomed blackly in the distance, 
but it was some way off and they had plenty of time to talk. 

“The country there is bleak, Gavryukha. Mostly lowlands covered with 
tussocks and thick woods. On the east flows a river. It winds in and out, 
lurching back and forth like it was drunk. At one point it separates into two 
channels, and Stink Swamp lies just between them.” 

“Show it to me on the snow, Fedot Fedotovich, so that I can chart it 
later on,”’ Ivan asked. 


Fedot broke a twig, halted and proceeded to draw a simple but clear 
diagram on the gleaming white snow. 

“Took here, Gavryukha,” he explained, scattering dots, circles and 
broken lines on the snow. ‘““This is Parabel. Here is the Ob. This is the 
Vasyugan. Here’s my hang-out. This is the Snake River. I named it myself 
because it twists and turns so much: seems to loop upon itself. And Stink 
Swamp starts from the Snake River, right here.” 


“On what side does the sun rise?” Ivan asked, trying to get his 
bearings. 

“Took: it rises here, here’s where it is at lunch, here it sets. Is that 
clear?’ 


“Tt is,” said Ivan, studying Fedot’s chart so as to remember the main 
landmarks. After the brief halt they proceeded on in silence. Night caught 
them half-way, but it was still and light. The full moon shed a brilliant 
light, etching out gaps in the fir-tree thickets. Fedot, shifting his weight 
alternately from one ski to another, dived into these gaps, leading Ivan on. 
The snow sparkled with a lucid bluish sheen. Occasionally it was dotted 
with whimsical patterns left by the feet of various animals. Ivan looked at 
them indifferently: he could not distinguish the track of a hare from that 
of a fox, a kolinsky’s from a squirrel’s, an ermine’s from a chipmunk’s. He 
even took a grouse trail for some animal’s. But Fedot noted them all, 
figuring where to set snares and traps. The animals have finished off their 
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stocks and come out into the open for food, he told himself. Time for me 
to set my traps. 

Ivan’s thoughts drifted to Stockholm and his uncle Venedikt. He 
probably already knows of my arrival in Narym. I can imagine how im- 
patiently he’s waiting for me. The first thing I'll do when I get there is to 
sift through all the materials of his Siberian expeditions and study all the 
points he raises. Now I’m in a better position to grasp the essence of his 
investigations. The Natym country covers a huge part of Siberia.... I hope 
uncle’s well—I’ve so much to tell him. ... 

Suddenly it got dark. Ivan, wrapped up in his thoughts, did not notice 
how they had entered the cedar wood. 

“Took out for branches,’ the old man warned him, “you may leave 
an eye on one of them.” 

“I’m watching, Fedot Fedotovich,” Ivan responded. 

They were making slower progress now, not only because it was 
darker, but because fatigue was beginning to tell. They had risen long 
before dawn, travelled a long distance during the day and had only 
munched some rusks in lieu of lunch to stave off the hunger pangs. 

When they reached the house Ivan collapsed on the bed without even 
waiting for supper. But when it was ready Fedot nevertheless roused him. 
“You'll have nightmares on an empty stomach, lad. Get up and have a 
bite!’’ he called out, rattling the pots. 

Ivan got up with difficulty, stretched, and a moment later was already 
feeling brisk. 

“Ah, feeling peppier, Gavryukha,”’ Fedot observed. “It’s said that with 
an oldster weariness settles in the bones; with a young one sleep washes it 
away like water.” 

“T didn’t seem to sleep at all.” 

“You dozed off a bit, and you know, a doze may be sweeter and 
better than sleep.”’ 

“That’s true, I often noticed it. Sometimes you pore over a book and 
the pages swim before your eyes. You drop your head and doze off for 
maybe ten or, at most, twenty minutes, and you feel refreshed and your 
head’s clear.... But what shall we draw the map on, Fedot Fedotovich?” 
Ivan changed the subject abruptly. “And, most important, with what?” 

“What tools do you need?” Fedot asked, pausing with the smoky 
kettle over his mug. 

“A large sheet of paper, a pencil, ruler, dividers and a compass,” Ivan 
listed, looking questioningly at the old man. 

Fedot set down the kettle and moved the mug aside. “I have a com- 
pass, lad. We can figure out something about the other things.” 

“No matter how much we figure we won’t be able to make paper ot 
pencil. And I need that map like anything.” 
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“We can make a ruler: I have a plane,” Fedot began. 
“T need not just a ruler, Fedot Fedotovich, but a calibrated one, other- 
. wise the scale of the map will be very approximate.” 

“That’s easy enough. We can use the shotgun bore for a measure: my 
gun is twelfth caliber. We can convert it to inches.” 

“That’s a way out,” Ivan said, getting interested. 

“Dividers—I can make a wooden pair tomorrow, if you care,” Fedot 
said. 

Ivan observed that the old man engrossed by the conversation, had 
forgotten his supper. ““You go on eating, Fedot Fedotovich,” he said, mov- 
ing over the mug and pouring the brown, steaming brew of chaga. 

“Supper won’t run away, Gavryukha. It’s always here. It’s your needs 
we've got to think of.... Perhaps I should make a trip to Parabel2”’ Fedot 
looked inquiringly at Akimov. 

The old man is probably right, Ivan thought. Besides, there may be 
some communication concerning me from the committee. His eyes lit up 
with hope. But then he remembered the committee’s strict orders to remain 
in hiding until he received a signal. The committee had emphasized that 
he was by no means to undertake independent action to effect an escape. 
Simultaneously, Fedot recalled his son-in-law’s instructions to come for 
provisions in about a month. 

“Tt’s a long way to Parabel, Fedot Fedotovich,’’ Ivan said, still 
wavering. 

“Tt is, at that,” the old man agreed, reflecting that Gorbyakov would 
be displeased if he appeared too early as it might complicate his plans 
concerning the fugitive. “I say, Gavryukha, what do you say if I planed a 
wide board for you? If it’s not wide enough I can glue two or three 
together.” 

“T could draw the map on a board, of course, but with what?” 

“You could etch it with red-hot awl,’ Fedot said, firing with a new 
idea. 

“Etch it?’’ Akimov asked, interested. 

“Sure. I have an awl which I use to make birch-bark jugs and some- 
times I etch patterns or pictures on the bark with it. There’s a good market 
for birch-bark jugs, people are willing to pay practically any price for them.” 

Perhaps I could etch a map, Ivan thought, casting a grateful glance at 
the old man. I could draw the outlines first with charcoal. 

“Tomorrow I’ll get you an awl and board, Gavryukha. And here’s 
the compass.” Fedot opened the bandoleer hanging on the wall, took a 
compass from it and handed it to Ivan. 

“There’s plenty of time, Fedot Fedotovich. Ill get down to the map 
only after we’ve explored the whole Distant Forest.” Ivan laid the compass 
gingerly on the table. 
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“Naturally, you do what you see best, I don’t understand much about 
such things,” Fedot said deprecatingly. “I do know how to use the compass, 
though. A fellow-convict taught me back on Sakhalin. We’d planned to run 
away. Thought we’d steal a seaworthy boat and head in it for the main- 
land, then make our way across Siberia to the Urals, where more people 
live and it’s easier to get lost among them. But God willed differently. 
Some of the convicts murdered my pal for tobacco. He’d got some tobacco 
somewhere, but he was close and didn’t like to share with others. They 
squeezed him slightly between two boards. They probably didn’t mean to 
do him in, only scare him, but they miscalculated. He died the next day....” 

“Tt was his compass?” 

“Yes. I happened to have it that day.” 

Ivan picked up the compass, turned it over and, screwing up his eyes 
in the dim light of the oil lamp, made out a worn inscription in English. 

“This compass comes from England, Fedot Fedotovich. Perhaps some 
seafarer once travelled with it. An interesting toy!” 

“You don’t say? It’s quite possible, though. The man, may his soul 
rest in peace, came of a rich family, they said. Fell out with his dad over 
their money and chopped his head off with an axe.” 

Well, well, little gadget, you once served a wealthy patricide, now 
try and serve me, a poor student and fugitive Social-Democrat, Ivan 
thought with a mental chuckle, moving the compass from one place to 
another. 

When Ivan Akimov got up the following morning Fedot laid out 
before him several of the things he wanted. Ivan especially admired the 
board: planed from a block of cedar-wood, it covered half the table and 
was large enough for a schematic chart of Distant Forest with all its numer- 
ous riyulets, lakes, swamps and cedar groves. The awl, too, was excellent, 
long, with a forged and hardened tip and a large dry birch-wood handle. 
Fedot also fetched from the barn dividers and a ruler. The dividers, true, 
was a large, unwieldy set for carpenter work and unsuitable for delicate 
measurements, but the ruler was a good one; dark from time, evidently 
made when the house was being built, it was an exact replica of a standard 
ruler calibrated in feet and inches. 

“Excellent, wonderful,” Ivan muttered, fingering the things and look- 
ing gratefully at Fedot. 

That morning his thoughts naturally drifted to his uncle WVenedikt 
Petrovich. 

In speaking of his many travels, Professor Likhachov had always praised 
the peasants who had accompanied him as labourers, diggers, rowers or 
guides. More often than not their attitude towards the scientific objectives 
of the expeditions was one of greatest respect, and if on occasion they were 
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called upon to do much more than originally stipulated by the contract, they 
never grudged their time or energy. 

Fedot, of course, had a very vague idea of the scientific value of the 
work on which his charge was rather primitively embarking, but once told 
that it could prove useful to science he was ready to stint no effort for its 
success. 

“Now Fedot Fedotovich, we have only one thing left to do-explore 
the taiga,”’ said Ivan. 

“That’s easy enough, Gavryukha. We'll start going out hunting from 
today. I’ve prepared some gear.” Fedot pointed to a pile of traps and 
snares heaped behind the stove. 

From that day they went out into the woods daily. Fedot roused Ivan 
long before dawn. They had breakfast, stood on their skis and struck 
out always taking a new direction. Ivan used the compass to take his 
bearings, estimated the distance between the streams, lakes and marshes 
they passed on the way and questioned Fedot about the names given them 
by the hunters. 

As far as trapping went, they were not very successful. Blizzards were 
frequent, snow quickly covered the snares and traps, rendering them useless. 
Nor was it easy to track down animals, as snow immediately covered the 
trails. Nevertheless, they managed to bring back a few trophies each day: 
two or three kolinskies, an ermine and half a dozen squirrels at the very 
least. Fedot was dissatisfied, but to Ivan their prizes seemed fabulous. 

*“‘There’ve been years, Gavryukha, in which I'd bag ten kolinskies and 
thirty squirrels a day,” Fedot grumbled. 

“T suppose I’m simply unlucky,” Ivan laughed. 

“It’s not your fault, lad. The crop of cedar nut was poor this year and 
there’s a food shortage here in Distant Forest. Many animals pushed over 
to the Vasyugan before the snow fell. They say there’s game galore out 
there now.” 
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The days rolled by in rapid succession. Ivan, busy hunting and explor- 
ing and in effect triangulating the country for his map, no longer experienced 
the tedious boredom of waiting for something to happen he had in the 
days of inaction up the Goleshchikhina backwater. He watched Fedot 
and soon learned to set snares and traps. Gradually he got used to the taiga. 
It no longer seemed a chaotic jumble of fallen trees and undergrowth, a 
haphazard conglomeration of lakes and swamps. As the days passed a clear- 
cut pattern of ridges covered with fine cedar woods, gullies and valleys 
began to emerge; the rivers and lakes merged into a system that as it were 
emphasized the heights dominating over the forest and the features of the 


relief. 
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With a piece of red clay broken off from the stove bottom, Ivan drew 
schematic diagrams of various patts of Distant Forest on small boards 
prepared by Fedot for his birchbark jugs. Fedot viewed his work with a 
kind of awed reverence. As soon as Ivan took a board and the piece of 
burned clay a complete transformation came over Fedot: he fell silent, 
stuck his pipe away in his pocket and, perched motionless on the edge of 
the plank-bed, watched Akimov steadily. 

One morning Fedot announced, “Well, Gavryukha, today we’re going 
to call on the Liar. It’s a long way and we won’t make it in a day. We'll 
pitch camp in the woods. I’ve prepared the vittles. What do you say?” 

“Say! Forward, Fedot Fedotovich! What about the frost?” 

“Tt’s slackened. The sky’s clear. There’ll likely be a thaw. Just the time 
to go there. It’s hard going when it’s snowing. I was waiting for the snow 
to stop and the frost to ease. Though in any case while you walk you'll be 
damp under your hat.” 

“Ts there a hut there?”’ 

“No, lad, no hut.” 

“Where’ll we camp?” 

“Ah, we'll think of something, Gavryukha,” Fedot said. 

Ivan looked anxiously at the old man, who paid no attention to him 
and proceeded to fill the bandoleer with cartridges. Ah well, I can rely on 
him, Ivan decided, calming down, he’s an old hand at this. 

They got on their skis when the late winter dawn began to break. The 
sky was still speckled with stars. The snow, instead of creaking under the 
skis as it does in big frosts, hissed slightly. A dead silence filled the forest, 
not a tree moved. As they emerged from the cedar wood it began to grow 
lighter and bright crimson beams flickered through the opalescent mist that 
had shrouded the forest. The bleak, white, still land suddenly seemed to 
awaken from slumber. Shadows flitted over the vast white expance, the 
cedar tops rearing up to the sky sparkled with lights. Never before had 
Ivan seen such a magic sight. He watched the transformation in silence, 
wondering that on such a bleak morning nature could find the colours with 
which to deck out the silent taiga so swiftly. 

The last trees receded and they skimmed over a flat waste extending 
for three or four miles. Evidently the snow here blanketed a marsh or 
meadow. It would be worth pondering how this treeless glade had formed 
amidst the ocean of forest before which, Ivan had noticed, even rivers te- 
treated, leaving new islands and spits. But Ivan had no time to reflect on 
this now. 

Straight ahead the sun was rising from behind the forest at the other 
end of the waste; it was a deep cherry-red, a huge globe with a bright golden 
tim that scattered brilliant needle-like beams over the sky. And though the 
beams did not warm and you could stare the sun full in the face with wide- 
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open eyes, it nevertheless transformed the land, making it a better place for 
man to live in and filling the soul with emotions that struggled in vain for 
words to express them. 

Winter, snow, a miraculous, wonderous vision, the primordial, unex- 
plored beauty of the world, flitted through Ivan’s head. He had never gone 
into raptures over natural phenomena. For him nature existed as an object 
of cognition, as a force that should arouse in man the will to struggle, 
excite his mind and confront him with problems that could well take a 
whole lifetime to solve. 

Fedot, of course, had seen many such miracles of nature, but even 
he was spellbound by the sight. “Look at the sun today, Gavryukha: it’s 
so tender. And harken now, soon the birds will acknowledge that tender- 
ness.’ Fedot halted, tilted his hat to bare one ear and listened. 

Sure enough, two birdies darted out of tree hollows or holes in the 
snow between the trees and flitted back and forth, chirruping loudly. Their 
song and flight was brief, and a moment later they disappeared, evidently 
back into their nests. 

“And I’ve also noticed, Gavryukha, that on such a morning, with a 
thaw setting in, animals are sure to leave trails in the snow. That’s what the 
sun can do! Rouses every creature from its hideout: get out and enjoy life. 
We also seem to feel gayer, eh?” 

“You've said it!’ Ivan exclaimed, feeling his spirits soar. 

Meanwhile the sun rose higher and higher, changing its colour and los- 
ing its brilliance, until it hung over the land, infinitely remote and cold, 
but still important to man even if it shed no warmth. 

“Tn what direction from the house are we going now, Fedot Fedoto- 
vich?” Ivan asked when they moved on after the brief halt. 

“Right towards Tomsk.” 

“We'd leave Kolpasheva, if we went that far, on our left,” Ivan clati- 
fied. 

“That’s so, only we’ve no use for Kolpasheva.”’ 

“Now we're heading south-east, Fedot Fedotovich; when we went to 
Stink Swamp we travelled due west.” 

“Right you are. That time we almost reached the Vasyugan country; 
this time we’re going away from it.” 

“T see, Fedot Fedotovich. And the compass says so too.” 

“I don’t need a compass here, Gavryukha; I can find my way any- 
where,’’ the old man boasted. 

“One can tell that you know the taiga, Fedot Fedotovich. With such a 
guide one can get anywhere.” 

Although Ivan had intended no hidden meaning, Fedot recalled their 
discussion about how to reach Novonikolayevsk and Tomsk from the Parabel 
taiga and decided that Ivan was again thinking of making a getaway. 
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“No, lad,” he said, “in strange forests I’m like a blind puppy.” 

They kept talking on the way. Occasionally Fedot looked back to see if 
Ivan was tired and whether it was not perhaps time to call a halt. 

A cloud of steam tose over Ivan, but he looked fresh, and the old man 
went on without stopping. 

Dusk was already falling when Fedot climbed to the top of a bare 
mound, stopped, waiting for Ivan to catch up and, pointing in the distance, 
said, “See the forest dipping like into the ground? That hollow over there?” 

evieacg 

“That’s Spruce Ravine. The Liar lives there. Come on closer.” 

Ivan, of course, gave no credence to tales of forest goblins or “liars” 
and grinned to himself when the old man declared, “‘the Liar lives there.” 
But whatever his attitude towards the legend, Spruce Ravine and its myste- 
ties nevertheless interested him greatly and he impatiently awaited when 
Fedot, who continued to glide in front of him, would call a halt for the 
night. 

Spruce Ravine proved to be still some way off, and they travelled for 
a long time in the dark. Ivan had difficulty keeping up with the old man 
diving in and out of the thickets. 

“Halt, Gavryukha,” Fedot said at last, holding up one hand. ‘““There’s 
no better place to spend the night.” 

Ivan looked about. They were standing in a circular snowswept glade. 
On their right rose thickets of young spruce, on their left, a forest of dead 
cedar trees with outflung dried branches. 

Fedot removed the load from his back and laid it on the snow. Ivan 


too took off his knapsack of food and the pot that had rattled all the way 
behind his back. 


“Clear the snow here with a ski, Gavryukha, while I see to the fire- 
wood,” Fedot directed. 


Ivan did not at once grasp why the snow had to be cleared. 

“We're going to lay our feather-bed here,’ Fedot chuckled. He walked 
up to a tall dry cedar tree and began to undercut it. Chips flew out in all 
directions from under the sharp axe glittering in his hands. After several 
minutes the old man asked Ivan to step aside. The cedar-tree groaned and, 
pulled forward by its overhanging top, crashed noisily to the ground, 
scattering snow over the glade. 


Ivan continued to clear the snow while Fedot chopped down another 
dried cedar standing nearby, which fell so that the two trees formed a vee 
with their bases together and their tops apart. Fedot cut some dry twigs 
and kindled a fire. The flames licked the two tree trunks, forming two 
streams of fire on either side of the spot Ivan had cleared from snow. Fedot 
broke an armful of soft spruce boughs and threw them on the cleared ground. 
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“Go get some more to make the bed softer,” he said, “I’ll boil some tea 
meanwhile.” 

Ivan tossed several more armfuls of spruce boughs on their couch 
smoothed them out and lay down to see how it felt. The branches sagged 
and sprang back beneath his body, the tree trunks burning on either side 
radiated warmth. The dry cedar wood burned hotly, evenly, cackling slightly, 
but without spitting glowing coals. You need not fear a live coal will set 
you on fire in your sleep, Ivan thought. 

“Come here, Gavryukha. We'll have tea and then talk to the Liar,” 
Fedot called out. 

Ivan lay on the spruce boughs and gazed up into the sky. A full moon 
drifted sedately through the vast expance, shedding a silvery light along 
paths woven of glimmering stars. Some day I’ll recall this moment-—the taiga, 
the stars, the fire, the snow-blanketed earth, the legend of the Liar—and I'll 
hardly believe it was true, so unlike it is from anything I had ever dreamed of: 
Petrograd, barricades, masses of people beneath red banners, Ivan reflected. 
But it’s cold here, and though the air smells slightly of spring we'll have to 
while the night away squatting before the fire.... And the Liar is nothing 
but the old man’s imagination, a hunter’s yarn. 

“Come here, Gavryukha!’’ Fedot called out again. “And you shouldn’t 
lie down dressed-it’s colder that way!” 

Ivan jumped to his feet, a shiver creeping down his back. Don’t lie 
down dressed, he grumbled to himself. Will he suggest that I strip to my 
underwear? He walked over to the old man bustling at the fire and stirring 
something in the pot as lively as though they had not trekked so many 
miles walking all day long. © 

“Smells good, Fedot Fedotovich,” Ivan said, swallowing. 

“Sit down on this block, lad,” Fedot said. 

Ivan sat down. The fire burning on three sides enveloped him in warmth. 
Fedot handed Ivan a rusk and a spoon, then removed the pot from the fire 
and set it on the snow. ‘‘Eat,. Gavryukha.” 

They fell to it, scooping out the broth from the pot. It seemed tasty 
beyond all comparison. Soon Ivan felt hot. He pushed his hat to the back 
of his head and unbuttoned his sheepskin coat. 

“This kind of fire,’ the old man nodded at the burning trunks, “‘is 
called Tungus fire. The Tunguses are forest people, they live there summer 
and winter. Our Russian hunters picked up a lot from them.” 

“Will the fire last till morning?” Ivan asked. 

‘Tell last till evening. The real heat has still to come. When coals 
start dropping off the wood it’ll get so warm that you needn’t fear any 
frost.” 

After the meal they drank tea. In spite of the darkness, Fedot managed 
to find a currant bush in the thickets and, cutting off a twig, he chopped it 
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into small bits which he dropped into the kettle. It proved an excellent 
brew. Ivan took a gulp and held the liquid in his mouth, savouring the 
exquisite taste. 

“Tt smells of summer, Fedot Fedotovich,” he said, clucking 
approvingly. 

“Aha, sensed it!’’ the old man chuckled. 

They finished their tea leisurely. Then Fedot scooped snow into the pot, 
stuck the spoons and mugs in and hung it over the fire again. 

“Let them wash,” he said. 


10 


Without another word, Fedot stepped out of the circle of fire and, 
lifting his voice, shouted, “Hullo, Liar!” 

Ivan had been smoking, dropping the ash from his cigarette into the 
snow. When he heard Fedot’s voice he also stood up. For some reason the 
echo did not respond for a long time. Ivan even thought that it no longer 
would, but then the forest answered, ‘‘Eh-el-lo-oh eye-ah!” 

“Hullo, Liar! I’m Fedot!” the old man shouted again when the echo 
died away. As before, a long silence ensued, followed by the drawn-out 
rumbling of the echo, ‘‘Eh-el-ol-oh. . . . eh-eh-do-ot.”’ 

“Did you hear the Liar greeting me, Gavryukha? ‘Hullo, Fedot,’ he 
cried. Remembers an old friend, he does.’’ Fedot chuckled, but Ivan saw 
nothing strange in this as the words “‘hullo’”’ and ‘‘Fedot’’ were the longest. 

“Let your Liar say hullo to me, Fedot Fedotovich,” Ivan said. 

“T will,” the old man said. He stepped farther out into the woods and 
cried out, “Hey, Liar! Gavryukha’s here. Say, ‘Hullo, Gavryukha!’ ”’ 

The echo did not respond for a while, then rolled through the taiga, 
fell silent, rose again and came back stronger than before. 

“He’s answering, Gavryukha! Do you hear?’ Fedot seemed pleased 
with the results of the experiment, though one certainly had to possess a rich 
imagination to separate the first wave of the echo from the second and see 
it as the reflection of some other voice. . 

But there was no denying that Spruce Ravine possessed a remarkable 
echo. Ivan had made a mental note of this when Fedot was chopping down 
the dry cedars for the fire. The echo responded to the tattoo of his axe 
loudly, with a reverberating peal, the same as to a voice; it’s peculiarity, 
though, was that it seemingly broke into separate bundles of sounds which 
scattered to all corners of the forest and as it were called out to each other, 
creating an impression of a multitude of voices. Obviously, at night, especi- 
ally if one was worried and anxious, it could mislead even an experienced 
woodsman, and thus gave rise to the legend of the Liar allegedly inhabiting 
Spruce Ravine. It’s due to acoustic peculiarities of the place depending on 
its physical nature, nothing else. It’s highly interesting, and may also perhaps 
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involve some other physical phenomenon, Ivan reflected. Forgetting his 
weariness he got on his skis and slid into the forest. 

“Oho-ho! Oho-ho! Oho-ho!”’ he shouted. 

The echo seemed to rock the earth as it rumbled and rolled through the 
forest. It was even more weird when Ivan called out a long sentence: “Hey, 
Liar, damn you, come out for a chat! Ha-ha-ha!”’ 

The response was such as might cause even a died-in-the-wool agnostic 
to wonder. The echo scattered and then began calling back in such a diver- 
sity of sounds and intonations that at one point it even seemed to Ivan that 
he heard his name called out from the depths of the woods. He shouted 
another long phrase, and again it seemed to him he could make out the name 
“Gavryukha! Gavryukha” in the rumbling echo. 

This is ridiculous, but I almost believe it, he thought. It is of course 
the psychological impact of the legend. 

Fedot was standing at the fire in an alert pose, his hat pushed to the 
back of his head. ‘Did you hear him call you, Gavryukha>?”’ he said excitedly 
as Ivan approached the fire. 

Well, what de you know! So he seemed to hear it too, Ivan thought. 
He waved one hand deprecatingly without deigning an answer, but the old 
man looked at him impatiently. 

“Science explains such a deformed echo, Fedot Fedotovich, by the 
character of the relief and peculiarities of propagation of sound through the 
eee.” 

“T see, Gavryukha,” Fedot nodded. “The ground here is certainly cut 
up by the ravine like nowhere else. But I never noticed anything peculiar 
about the air.” 

“Ah, but for a sleep now,” said Ivan, yawning. “Tomorrow in daylight 
we'll look for traces of your Liar.” 

“Right your are. Undress and turn it. I feel sleepy too.” 

“What do you mean ‘undress,’ Fedot Fedotovich,” Ivan laughed. “T’ll 
freeze stiff by morning.” 

“No, no, lad, you must take off your coat and boots. Like this.” 

Fedot pulled off his sheepskin and jumped on the springy pile of 
spruce boughs. Then he took off his felt boots and placed them near the 
fire. He lay down with his feet to the fire, the sheepskin coat drawn 
over him. His feet in woollen socks were warmed by the fire. He did not 
remove his hat and pulled it down over his eyes. 

“Lie down next to me. I have a dog-fur spread and a woollen cloth 
here. The cold seeps up from below, damn it. Let’s sleep. We won't get 
much of it, but it’ll have to do till tomorrow night.” . 

Akimov took off his coat and lay down next to Fedot. He did not risk 
removing his felt boots, though, as he had no socks and his feet were 
wrapped in foot-cloths. The fire kept his feet and the front part of his body 
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warmed, his back was pressed up against Fedot. The sheepskin was a bit 
short and narrow, but he managed to tuck it in all around and keep all the 
draughts out. During the night Fedot roused him two or three times to warm 
his side at the fire, after which he lay down again and fell asleep at once. 
Towards morning the Tungus fire did its job: the thick cedar logs turned 
into mounds of glowing coals that radiated so much heat that the snow melt- 
ed around them and the air over the couch of spruce boughs was like the 
cosy atmosphere of a well-heated house. 

“Well, Gavryukha, did you have your sleep?” Fedot inquired as he 
prepared breakfast. 

‘What about yourself, Fedot Fedotovich? I had a fair sleep.” 

‘I snatched forty winks myself. An old man doesn’t need much. It’s 
when you’re young that you sleep well, lad Gavryukha. You slept like a 
log. I tucked the sheepskin around you; thought you’d wake up, but you 
didn’t even budge.”’ 

“Oh, so you’re looking after me as though I was a little boy, Fedot 
Fedotovich. But frankly, I’d never thought of pitching a camp like this. And 
I didn’t realize what you had in your bag. I only saw you were carrying some- 
thing light on your back.” 

“We don’t know much, but what we do comes in handy. The taiga 
doesn’t stand trifling with it. Dog skin, Gavryukha, is just the thing for 
camping out. Elk is good too, but you need a sleigh to carry it.”’ 

At dawn they got on their skis and headed for the ravine. Akimov 
wanted to see its outline for himself. On the way they called out to the 
Liar, inviting him to talk back, but he must have been fast asleep in the 
eatly morning, because he at first responded unwillingly, but then, picking 
up, called back in a gayer, louder voice. 

“See, Gavryukha, what a lazy-bones that Liar is,’ Fedot said, laughing. 

“Never mind, I'll rouse him in a jiffy,’ Ivan said, and shouted at 
the top of his voice, “Hey you, lazy-bones, how long will you go on 
sleeping?” 

This time the Liar really showed what he was capable of. The taiga 
rumbled first at one end, then at the other, winding up with an echo at the 
very tree tops just over the spot where they were standing. 

“Hear him bawl, Gavryukha! It’s not so easy to shout him down.” 

“True enough, Fedot Fedotovich,” Ivan laughed. 

Soon they reached the edge of the ravine. Spruce Ravine, Ivan saw, 
was the old channel of a river that had found itself another bed. Geologic- 
ally it was probably young. Its sides were rent by fresh landslides over which 
roots’of toppled spruce trees sprawled. Bluish vapour hung here and there 
over hollows in which unfreezing springs smoke. 

Even before, following his investigations of the lake at Fedot’s retreat, 
Ruff Creek and Stink Swamp, Ivan had formed the impression that the 
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earth here was alive with latent forces, that life teemed in it as it does on 
the ground beneath the snow in spring. The earth breathes, here, its pulse 
beats, Ivan repeated to himself as he glided along the very edge of Spruce 
Ravine, now halting, now overtaking Fedot, who stepped aside to let 
him pass. 

“Your Liar, Fedot Fedotovich, lives here, in these hollows,” Ivan said, 
sweeping a semicircle with his arm. “The primary sound evidently deforms 
and is reflected repeatedly, not without the help of these bowls. They most 
definitely play some part in the phenomenon.” 

Ivan spoke not so much for Fedot as for himself, thinking out loud, 
in fact. But the old man listened attentively, not missing a word, and when 
Ivan fell silent sighed, regretting that he was incapable of discussing these 
things. 

“If we the woodsmen weren’t duffers we'd as likely as not have spotted 
plenty of other things,’’ Fedot observed, watching Ivan brush the snow off 
a tree stump, set the compass on it and stare at the needle intensely. 

“Where does the sun set here, Fedot Fedotovich?” Ivan asked. 

“Over there is sunrise, there’s sunset, there’s noon,” the old man said, 
confidently tracing the sun’s path across the sky. 

“The compass needle’s gone haywire then, Fedot Fedotovich. It’s lying 
today worse than your Liar.” 

“That can’t be, Gavryukha. It’s a fine compass and never let me down,” 
Fedot said, piqued at the aspersion cast on the instrument. “Let me have a 
look.” 

Ivan looked at him with a grin and stepped back from the stump. 
Fedot pushed his hat up from his forehead and stared unblinkingly at the 
compass. 

“Tt is pointing in the wrong direction! Something wrong with it or 
what?” Fedot shrugged his shoulders, looked at Ivan wonderingly and 
stepped away from the stump. 

Ivan shook the compass a couple of times, laid it back on the stump, 
then peered for a long time at the sky through his fingers, turning slowly in 
the direction of the sun’s motion. 

“I think I know the answer, Fedot Fedotovich,” he said, facing the old 
man. “Your compass is in order. It’s deceiving us because it senses iron. In 
science the phenomenon is known as a magnetic anomaly.” 

“Tron? You must be daft, Gavryukha. There’s nothing but marshland 
here as far as you can see. And you say iron. ... Iron is mined in mountains.” 
Fedot broke out laughing at Ivan’s ignorance. 

“It may not be iron, but the compass wouldn’t behave like that without 
a cause,” Ivan said musingly, somewhat put out by Fedot’s disbelief. 

“What if the compass reaches after the rays of the sun? See how they’re 
playing again. I seem to have noticed something like it.” 
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“Who knows, Fedot Fedotovich, it may be,’ Ivan said, spreading his 
hands, but to himself he thought, that of course is not the cause, old man. 
And whatever you may think I'll mark an anomaly on my map. 


They watched the compass for a while before getting on their skis. Ivan 
lagged behind. Several times on the way through the spruce wood he took 
the compass out of his pocket and watched the wavering of the needle. Soon, 
however, its erratic behaviour ceased and the blue tip began pointing north 
again. 

It was night and the moon was shining when they got home. On the way 
Ivan mentally reviewed the chart he would etch on the board. At times, 
though, his thoughts wandered and he recalled with bitter longing Petrograd, 
his comrades, most of them deported and scattered throughout remote little 
villages from Narym to Yakutsk; he thought, of course, of uncle Venedikt 
Petrovich. How was he getting on in Stockholm? His departure from Petro- 
grad had been timely. How was his work progressing? It would be fine to see 
him: Ivan would tell all about the curious places he had seen in Distant 
Forest and ask his advice. Who knows, but the time may be approaching when 
the autocratic regime will collapse, the rule of capital will fall and a new era 
will commence in Russia.... Lenin predicts that it is drawing near.... He 
had been right in all his predictions before.... And then it might suddenly 
turn out that all these forced travels by the Bolsheviks across the Russian 
expances had not been time wasted. Sooner or later the countless lakes and 
rivers, ravines and hillocks, forests and glades would have to be drawn into 
the nation’s economic life. It was impossible for Russia, who possessed such 
boundless territories, to remain a nation of limited productive forces. Siberia’s 
future lies all before her.... But before you could transform the land you 
had to know it, explore it, feel it, probe it... . 

“aes home at last! I’m dead beat today, Gavryukha,’’ Fedot said, coming 
to a halt. 


“Why, we've come already!” Ivan exclaimed, coming out of his reverie, 
surprised how easy the way back home had seemed. 
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“Our stocks are running low, Gavryukha,’ Fedot announced three days 
later. ‘“Tomorrow or the day after I’ll have to take off for peopled parts. 
You'll have to look after yourself for five days or so.” 


The unexpected news brought Ivan to his feet in a state of excitement. 
Certainly, Fedot Fedotovich. Go on. I’ll manage alone as long as necessary.” 


Fedot caught a note of joy in Ivan’s voice and thought, Looks like he’s 
hoping for a chance to get out of here.... Expects I'll bring him some 
news... . See that you’re not mistaken, lad... . 


” 
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The blizzard howled like a pack of hungry wolves. The window-panes 
rattled, a poorly latched wicket knocked. At times it sounded like a wayworn 
traveller lost in the bewildering inferno of darkness and snow and groping 
along the walls, pleading for shelter in a weak voice. 

Gorbyakoy sat on a stool in the middle of the room. A paunchy kerosene 
lamp with a turned-down wick stood on the floor. Scattered around him lay 
two thin school copy-books, separate sheets with notes in different-coloured 
ink, a pamphlet printed by some secret printshop on grey wrapping paper, 
an envelope with some bills of small denomination. A block of wood with a 
chiselled trough in it stood next to the stool. 


Fyodor Gorbyakov was busy sorting out the papers, every now and then 
lifting his head to listen to the moaning of the storm and the wind buffeting 
the walls. The long winter night was already on the wane. The pendulum clock 
with a heavy weight hanging on a chain stood at one thirty a.m. 

That day Fyodor Gorbyakov had decided to hide the party papers in his 
possession in a safer place. Tucked away in a stained-glass medicine jar stand- 
ing on a shell of the cupboard where he kept his drugs, it could well land into 
police hands in the event of a thorough search. To be sure, the jar bore 
the lable, “Poison! Handle with care!’’—but it would hardly put off the 
@icks.... 

The hollowed block had been chiselled on Gorbyakov’s request by his 
father-in-law, Fedot Bezmaternykh. The old man quickly guessed its purpose 
and said, “‘It’ll be tip-top, Fedya, don’t worry. I'll hide it in the wood shed. 
You'll find it there under the fish nets when you need it.” 
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Two or three years had passed since then, during which Gorbyakov had 
had no occasion to resort to the block. Now things were changing.... 

When Gorbyakov heard of the local police chief’s intention to enlist the 
villagers’ help to comb the area, he saddled a horse and galloped off to Gole- 
shchikhina, Kostaryova and Nesterova where there lived several peasants who 
_ secretly helped him carry on his revolutionary work. 
“When the police ask you to join the round-up. don’t go whatever they 
say,” he told the peasants. 

They passed it on to the neighbours and relatives, whe in turn told their 
neighbours and relatives. 

So when the police chief Filatov came to the villages to get men for the 
chase he met with a silent, stubborn opposition. At first he tried to talk the 
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men round, tempting them with good pay, but in the end he lost his temper, 
and began to shout. “So that’s how you help servants of the tsar do their 
duty! Just wait, you’ll remember this day!” 

At this one of the men in Nesterova spoke up. ‘What are you hollering at 
us for?” he retorted. “It’s all one to us. It’s the Parabel feldsher as forbid 
us to take part in this dirty work.” 

Filatov could hardly believe his ears. He asked again and again. The 
man realized that he had talked out of turn and tried to extricate himself 
from the hole in which he had landed himself, saying that he actually hadn’t 
seen the feldsher nor heard him say anything to that effect and that it was 
just village gossip. 

Filatov hastened to Gorbyakov in Parabel, all agog, believing and refus- 
ing to believe the man’s words. 

When he saw the police officer bursting into his house Gorbyakov rea- 
lized that something irreparable had happened. Perhaps, he thought, Akimov 
and Fedot had been caught in the round-up. In the split second he had to 
consider the situation; it appeared black as black can be. A complete failure, 
and not only for Akimov, but for himself as well. How could it have hap- 
pened, where had he slipped up? He had been so carefull! 

“Why, Varsanofi Kvintelyanovich, have you lost your senses?’’ Gorbya- 
kov cried out, brandishing a fist, before Filatov could open his mouth. 

The lanky officer, taken aback by the onslaught, retreated to the door, 
blinking his eyes rapidly. 

“What do you mean by going against me like that, Fyodor Terentyevich? 
The chief will flay me alive,” he mumbled, losing all his courage after 
Gorbyakov’s attack. 

“Going against you?’ Gorbyakov said with feigned surprise. 

“Why certainly, Fyodor Terentyevich. Here I come to the muzhiks 
asking for help, and they won’t budge, claiming you told them so!” Filatov 
pursed his lips and tears of vexation welled in his eyes. 

Gorbyakov immediately saw that the situation wasn’t all that inextric- 
able as he had thought at first. a 

“But it’s impossible to reason with you, Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich,” 
Gorbyakov said placatingly but firmly. “Didn’t I tell you to stay in bed? 
Just look at yourself! It’s a wonder you’re alive at all! Then you'll kick the 
bucket and your chiefs will take me to task for not trying hard enough to 
save your precious life. But what can I do? People usually listen to their 
doctors, but to you my words mean nothing. You'll have to forgive me, but 
when I heard that you’d saddled your horse and rode out to the villages I 
admonished all the men: ‘Don’t you dare budge with Filatov,’ I told them. 
He's a very ill man, he'll be his own death-and you'll be questioned about 
it!” And one more thing, Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich: if you’re the obedient 
servant of the tsar you claim to be, then you should know that he needs you 
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hale and hearty, capable of carrying out every order. Remember, the throne 
has no use for ailing soldiers.” 

Gorbyakov prattled on and on, looking at the officer to see whether 
he had judged the situation correctly and adopted the tight tone with him. 

Filatov was terribly disturbed by all the feldsher was saying. He blinked 
his eyes rapidly, hunched his shoulders and spread his arms in dismay. 
Gradually a feeling of self-importance enveloped him. “A servant of the 
tsar!” The words overwhelmed him and he could have burst into tears of 
vainglory or rushed to the icon corner, stand at attention beneath the icons 
of the Holy Virgin and St. George, the patron of the military, and 
bellow ‘“‘God save the Tsar” in a voice fit to make the window-panes rattle. 

But Gorbyakov had no intention of easing the pressure he was bring- 
ing to bear of Filatov. He continued in a somewhat lower key but with 
a sustained implied threat. 

“What is there then left for me to do? Nothing, my dear Varsonofi 
Kvintelyanovich, but to proceed to your beloved wife Agrafena and frankly, 
and most categorically, as befits me in my duty of curer of human ailments, 
confront her with the alternative: either your submit to my orders, and then 
I bear the responsibility for your life, needed to serve your country, or do 
as you see fit, and God be your judge. Excuse me for stating the case so 
frankly. It seems incredulous. To whom am I telling all this? To an ignor- 
ant yokel of a muzhik incapable of tending the cattle in his own shed, or a 
servant of the crown, one of the mainstays of the realm?... However, let 
Agrafena Vasilyevna herself decide... .” 

Gorbyakov had judged right and calculated his words correctly down 
to the last full stop. Mention of his wife was just the thing needed to tip 
the balance for Filatov. For he feared even the Natym district police chief 
less than her. Agrafena Vasilyevna was a harsh-tempered woman who, 
furthermore, possessed a pair of heavy fists. In anger she was capable 
of letting fly a block of firewood or a mangle. The feeling of elation and 
self-esteem that had filled Filatov dissipated, and he sagged despondently, 
his shoulders drooping under the grey cloth of his greatcoat. 

‘Now, now, Fyodor Terentyevich, don’t be angry. We can settle our 
affairs like men. You know what womenfolk are like,’ Filatov muttered, 
peering slavishly into the feldsher’s stern eyes, fearful of the firm sense of 
righteousness that emanated from every crease and wrinkle of his face. 

Gorbyakov said nothing. He paced back and forth, brushed the sweat 
from his brow and heaved a sigh of relief. He had just gone through some 
agonizing moments, but the worst was now behind. From now on, Fyodor, 
you must be more careful, a hundred times more careful! 

“Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich,”’ he said in a different tone of voice, 
looking at the officer amicably, “we have known each other for many years. 
I am well aware of Agrafena Vasilyevna’s disposition. I have no intention 
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of discomfiting you in any way. But once again I tell you: be careful, quench 
your ardour....” 

“But it’s not me, you know! The Narym chief is after me.... I feel 
it myself, the disease is undermining me. I do need to keep to bed. .e- 

“You must, Varsonofi Kvintelyanovich, you must if you don’t wish 
to leave your wife a widow and your children fatherless. I have told you as 
much before.” 

“Yes, yes, and I’ll report to the chief that we combed the woods and 
saw no trace of the fugitive. If necessary you chip in a word for me, Fyodor 
Terentyevich.”’ oe ‘ _ et 

“Certainly. As a matter of fact it’s the truth. I questioned the villagers 
and they declared to a man that the runaway must have got away before the 
rivers froze.” 

“They told me so too, but the chief says ‘Search for him, catch him!’ ” 

Gorbyakov shrugged his shoulders, silently, afraid of overplaying his 
hand. 

When Filatov left after promising that he would take to bed at once, 
Gorbyakov sat down at the desk in his study to think over matters. Some- 
thing had to be done. Filatov was stupid, ignorant and a terrible coward- 
and hence a scoundrel. If his chief bullied him he would stoop to the worst 
villainy to save his skin. So he must think of something else. It wasn’t enough 
to put the fool to bed and set his ill-tempered spouse on him ; it was neces: 
sary to obliterate all memory of the event, make him forget the information 
divulged by the peasant and today’s verbal forray. 

Gorbyakov knew from past experience that the best way to improve 
relations with Filatov was to throw a party, invite the police officer and 
all his friends and let them souse themselves senseless, leaving them with 
a hangover that would continue to turn their stomachs for two or three days 
after. 

The very thought of a spree in the company of the Parabel top people 
brought a grimace of distaste to Gorbyakov’s lips. Obtuse, dismal faces, 
meaningless, vapid small talk, animal tastes.... Gorbyakov shook his 
head as though he had swallowed an emetic.... Still, one could think of 
nothing better even if one racked one’s brains till morning. He’d have to 
bridle his emotions, hide his distaste and play the part of the genial host in 


true Narym style, when the guests cram themselves with food and drink to 
bursting point. 


Gorbyakov took a sheet of paper aid began to estimate what the under- 
taking would cost him. The sum was a formidable one, especially taking 
into account his meagre wages. But he would not let this daunt him. His 
hand was still firm, his eye was keen: tomorrow at dawn he would take his 
gun and go into the woods. At this time of the year wood-grouse flew in to 
feed on green cedar needles. Five or six thirty-pound birds would be more 
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than enough for the company. He’d buy white salmon fot pies cheap from 
Ostyaks along the Ob, though his new-fledged relative Epifan Krivorukov 
was visiting them at the fishing grounds and tempting them with vodka. By 
way of hors d’oeuvres he had an abundance of pickles, saurkraut and 
smoked sturgeon laid in by Fedot Fedotovich in the cellar in the yard. 
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Gorbyakov was coming to the end of his calculations, when suddenly 
he swept the papers on which he had been doing simple sums into the desk 
drawer, for he thought he had spotted the familiar figure of Glafira Save- 
lyevna, wife of the Parabel priest. He hastened into the passage. No, he 
had not been mistaken and she really had passed by his windows. Stepping 
carefully, with slightly swaying hips, along the narrow path beaten through 
a snowdrift, Glafira was approaching the gates. Her bright, motley Gypsy 
shawl reminded Gorbyakov of the autumn woods nipped by the first frosts: 
a crimson aspen leaf burning as though it were on fire, a birch tree dotted 
with subdued spots of yellow, a redly glowing willow herb, and orange- 
coloured rowan twigs fringing the shawl. A long sable coat reaching almost 
to her heels clung snugly to the young woman’s slender, lissom figure. There 
was something solemnly exalted and at the same time pathetic and doomed 
in her deliberately soft tread and the slight tilt of her head. Dressed as she 
was, with her graceful figure, she ought to be walking through city streets 
where people could stop, admire the way she walked and stare thunderstruck 
at the thin, sensitive, olive-skinned face with slightly prominent cheekbones. 
There was an air of mystery about her, the result of hidden thoughts that 
placed an imprint of anguish on her features and seemed to appeal to others 
for compassion. But who could look at her here? The windows in the houses 
glimmered mutely, the chimneys on the roofs mutely belched up columns of 
smoke, unimaginably white snow lay motionless and mute, dark cedar forests 
loomed mutely behind the kitchen gardens, sad, thoughtful, subdued as 
though in expectation of some great calamity. 

Glasha probably has the doldrums again, Gorbyakov thought. Hearing the 
woman’s steps on the porch, he cast a critical glance at his figure and smooth- 
ed his beard and the coarse grey-streaked black hair on his round head. 

“How do you do, Fedya, dear. You won’t mind if I distract you from 
your work for five minutes?” Glafira spoke in a high-pitched ringing voice 
that seemed tensed like a bow-string, so tensed, it seemed, that another word 
would snap it and something terrible would happen. But the voice tinkled 
on and on, and only at the end of sentences one felt a slight quiver in it. 

‘How do you do, Glasha. Take your coat off and come in. I’m at your 
disposal.” Gorbyakov took Glafira’s coat and bright shawl and hung them 
on a nail. 
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Glafira smoothed her flowery cashmere dress, adjusted her braids, 
piled up on the top of her head and, looking at Gorbyakov with anxious, 
eternally frightened eyes, said, “It’s got quiet in your house, Fyodor. Your 
nightingale Polya has sung her song and deserted your house. Why are 
your eyes red, Fyodor? You haven’t been weeping with loneliness in your 
kennel?” 

“Come, come, Glasha, don’t start rending my heart-strings. Of course 
I’m lonesome without Polya, but you can’t argue with your heart. She fell in 
love.... My eyes are red because I don’t feel well, I feel slightly feverish, 
especially towards evening. Come into the room, don’t stand at the door. 
A draught keeps blowing through that crack. I can’t seem to find time to 
fix the felt padding.” 

Glafira passed into the room with the same solemn, cautious tread. 
Gorbyakov closed the door. The cook would be coming at any moment 
now and start rattling the pots, and Glafira evidently would start unbosom- 
ing herself to Gorbyakov and asking for poison in the event of.... It hap- 

‘pened before and more than once. 


4 


Fyodor Gorbyakov had known Glafira for ten years. He fate was a 
bitter and hard one. At twenty-one she had come to the Narym country to 
teach at school, torn suddenly out of her home and familiar surroundings. 
Her father had been a civil servant who had decided to try his luck at gold 
mining. Instead of the Martaiga goldfields, though, he wound up in prison 
for some kind of shady dealings. What kind? His daughter never found 
out. An old friend of the family said, ‘Don’t believe anyone, Glasha. His 
shady dealings boil down to one thing: he was poor. Richer competitors 
turned up, they laid hold of the goldfields, and put your father out of the 
‘way. The moral is: never challenge a strong man to fight, never challenge a 
rich man in court.” 

Rashly, Glasha sought justice, but soon she desisted: the society she 
encountered, polite and peaceable enough at the surface, was sordid and 
hostile underneath. 

Her father did not suffer long, he contracted typhoid fever and passed 
away in the prison infirmary. Her mother outlived him by only two weeks, 
leaving Glafira little more than a helpless fledgling in her paternal home. 
Counsellors naturally flocked in from all sides. Do this, honey, don’t do 
that, sweet. Very soon, however, she realized that they had no intention of 
giving her advice for nothing. Some cast covetous eyes on the furniture, 
some showed interest in her mother’s and father’s wardrobe, some eyed her 
-with unconcealed lust, sizing her up as a possible mistress, some, pretending 
to have nothing but her good in mind, ransacked her father’s desks to see if 
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the old civil servant with a work record of almost forty years service in the 
taxation department hadn’t left some moncy in a bank or in securities. Alas, 
any possible gain was much too negligible for theit ilk. There was no bank 
account, no securities—only debts. The property was distrained and swiftly 
auctioned, but it proved insufficient to cover the bills for the obscure deal- 
ings in which the gullible father had ventured. 

It was then that Glafira fled to the remote Narym country. People were 
hateful to her, life was dismal. She managed, with an effort, to finish a 
course of pedagogical lectures at the Tomsk Teachers’ Seminary and passed 
the examinations entitling her to be a parish-school teacher. She was a cap- 
able girl, clever and with a good general education background that enabled 
. her to be at the top of her class. True, this was not the life she had dreamed 
of in school, for she had hoped that in time she would be able to join the 
Bestuzhev Higher Women’s Courses in St. Petersburg and perhaps even try 
to reach Zurich or London where feminine emancipation was at its height 
and girls could attend universities on a par with young men. 

Her hopes, however, collapsed like a house of cards. Narym greeted 
her grimly, unhospitably, as, incidentally, it did many others. The school 
was opened in an old tumbledown house long since deserted by its owners- 
_ The menfolk showed no great enthusiasm for the school. What were they 
to gain from it? New troubles? They had enough as it was. Luckily, there 
were two or three who realized that the stifling monotony of the present 
would one day give way to a new age, an age of literacy, and they willingly 
helped her, nailing together crude benches and tables, mending the holes in 
the corners of the house, bringing in firewood; they were the first to bring 
their children to the school, and collected clothes, kitchenware and food 
for the young teacher. 

That winter was exceptionally cold and windy. No amount of heating 
could keep the building warm. On such days—and at times it seemed to 
Glafira that they would never end, that the cold would last forever—the 
children did not come to school; snow covered the house to the eaves. 
Pulling on every warm bit of clothing she had, Glafira hugged the stove, _ 
afraid of freezing, afraid of going abroad. Driven to despair by cold and 
hunger, she once tried closing the chimney flue while the embers were still 
burning with flames in the hope of being poisoned by charcoal fumes and 
falling asleep for good. But even this was impossible in the house, the 
draughts drove off the fumes and she was left with a racking headache. 

It was in those critical days of her life that Gorbyakov met Glafira. Her 
school was in a village lving half way between Parabel and Narym. On one 
of Gorbyakov’s return trips from Narym a blizzard sprang up at nightfall and 
it got colder. Not venturing to continue his journey, Gorbyakov stopped over 
at the village headman’s. That a new teacher had come to the village he 
already knew and was glad of the opportunity to meet her. 
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Gorbyakov tread down the snow with his high-topped felt boots 
and shovelled it aside with a piece of board to get to the door, which he 
pried open with difficulty. When he entered the house he found Glafira 
lying on her bunk behind the cold stove. She had lost count of the hours and 
knew only that her end was approaching. Gorbyakov hastened back to the 
headman’s for his medical things and bag of drugs. When he returned Gla- 
fira was sitting. Her face was drawn and she seemed utterly exhausted, 
as in fact she was, for she had not eaten or drank for three days. Death in 
the cold house seemed preferable to her than life in this frozen land among 
strange, remote, alien people. 

“You are suffering from total apathy, my dear girl,” he said. “You 
must get a grip on yourself and throw it off. It is not only beasts that inhabit 
the Narym country. There are humans as well. Among them are many who 
have remained here voluntarily, following the dictum of their convictions. 
And believe it or not, they have not only their griefs and sorrows, but their 
joys as well. Yes, yes, joys.... One of them stands before you.” 

Glafira listened to Gorbyakov apathetically. It was not so much his 
words that revived her spirits and strength as the tasty food brought from 
the headman’s home. 

Gorbyakov did not leave the village before he had restored Glafira’s 
health and mental equilibrium, before the village men had brought her fire- 
wood and laid in a big stock of foodstuffs, before they had dug the house 
out of the snowdrifts that smothered it. 

When he returned a week later Glafira had recovered completely; she 
greeted him shyly, afraid to look him in the eyes. Gorbyakov breathed not 
a word about the circumstances of their first meeting and refrained from any 
didactic statements. Instead, he told her simply and trustfully about himself, 
about the death of his wife, about his motherless daughter Polya who had 
become the apple of his eye, about the vow that had matured in his heart to 
live out his days here in the Narym country, be close to the grave of the 
woman he had loved and never in any way, by word or by deed, to abase 
_ her memory. | - 


This trust Gorbyakov had shown in a person he hardly knew moved 
Glafira tremendously. ome 

“You are as a brother to me, Fyodor Terentyevich, a brother in mis- 
fortune,” she exclaimed. “All you did for me when death was standing at 
my bedstead was something any noble man would do. But only a brother 
could confide in another person so sincerely, divulging the secrets of his 
soul so completely.” 

Glafira broke into tears, her thin face lit up with an inner light that 
gave it an expression of martyred inspiration and irresistible beauty. Gor- 
byakov held his breath, feeling a lump rising in his throat. 


After that meeting a frank, unaffected relationship, a kinship of hearts 
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developed between them. It was not long before they began calling each 
other by first name. They got to know virtually everything about each other. 
Everything, in fact, with the exception of the great secret harboured by 
Fyodor Gorbyakov as a member of the Narym underground Bolshevik com- 
mittee, as its liaison man in whose hands converged party links and con- 
nections extending from the villages of the Narym country to the capital 
of the Russian state, Petrograd, and to countries abroad where Russian Bol- 
shevik revolutionaries resided till better times. 

As their friendship developed Gorbyakov began to think of drawing 
her into his revolutionary work. She had suffered tremendously from social 
injustice and could readily understand and sympathize with the thoughts and 
feelings of the oppressed and unfortunate people. Besides, Gorbyakov 
acutely felt the absence of a trusted person on this leg between Narym 
and Parabel, one capable of giving shelter and protection to some comrade 
engineering an escape by decision of the underground committee. 

For that reason, during his occasional visits to Glafira, Gorbyakov tried 
to stimulate her interest in public affairs; he discussed the situation at the 
front and the mood of the soldiers; he was fairly outspoken in his criticism 
of the government for being tight-fisted when it came to allocations for the 
maintenance of schools and hospitals. He observed the interest that occasion- 
ally reflected in Glafira’s eyes, the eagerness with which she accepted his 
judgements, and it seemed to him that he was slowly but surely approaching 
his goal that gradually she would take an active part in the revolutionary 
struggle. 

If only Gorbyakov had known how far from the truth he was! It had 
never occurred to him that his visits to Glafira could awaken thoughts and 
emotions of an entirely different nature in her. The rareness and brevity of 
his visits served to emphasize in Glafira’s conscience the loneliness which 
oppressed her daily with growing force. Each time when he left she felt 
more forlorn than ever, completely exposed to dangers and pitfalls that 
threatened her on all sides in this grim, cheerless life. 

And there was one more feeling that Gorbyakov awakened within her: 
the instinct of a woman who had not yet known what it was to be a wife 
and mother. Little did he suspect that Glafira yearned for him as a man 
that it was with a great effort on her part that she kept herself from divulg- 
ing her secret. Nor did he know, clever, observant man that he was, that 
other people, too, had taken note of Glafira, people, so to say, from the 
other bank. 

Once during Lent the Parabel priest and sexton conducted a service 
at Glafira’s village. They naturally could not help noticing the young, re- 
served, school-teacher. The sexton, Vonifati, was especially impressed by her 
quiet dignity and beauty. He was no longer young, a bit hard of hearing and 
squinted myopically, but his position of a single man who had achieved 
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some social status enabled him to ride the seas of life with sufficient con- 
fidence. 

The course of life, its rivers and rivulets are whimsical, and no one can 
know when, where and why they will perform their sudden twists and turns. 
Thus it was that one day sexton Vonifati was promised the rank of deacon. 
But first he had to marry, as according to the established rules a priest could 
not be consecrated if he was single. 

Vonifati didn’t waste time pondering. Swift horses raced him from 
Narym to Glafira in two hours. His proposition took her completely by 
surptise and aroused a storm in her soul. She fled to the forest outside the 
village and there, staring with streaming eyes up at the bleak, indifferent 
sky, pondered the agonizing alternative facing her in life. Vonifati had little 
appeal, to put it mildly, but on the other hand-and this was something 
she could not think of without a qualm—within a week her cold, hungry 
life could end once and for all and she would have a shield capable of 
somehow protecting her from the claws of fate. There was certainly nothing 
new in her quandary, it was as old as Russia herself, but what difference 
did it make to her ? And Vonifati had all the luck. He was not to remain 
a deacon for a long time: following the death of the Parabel priest he faced 
the possibility of receiving a parish. 

In spring, at the height of the flood-time, a scow with passengers 
and chattles entered the Parabel channel: Father Vonifati had arrived with 
his wife. Gorbyakov already knew of Glafira’s desertion to the world he 
hated and despised so much, and he had no intention of brooding over the 
news. It was, of course, painful to realize that he had been mistaken in his 
judgements, but he would weather that as he had had many other of 
life’s blows. What worried him in the whole affair was that his position 
here, coupled with the role he had assumed of devout supporter of the 
throne, required him to call upon the new priest and congratulate him on 
the occasion of his taking over the Church of St. Michael and a district- 
sized parish. If he failed to do this tongues could start wagging, undermin- 
ing his good reputation. Frowning moodily, he paced back and forth, 
wondering what course to take. But he need not have worried. 

On the same day that the scow from Narym touched at the Parabel 
bank, the church-warden’s wife came to Gorbyakov with a note from 
Glafira requesting permission for her to call upon him that very day, at once. 

“Well, if madam, as the case seems to be, has taken ill, you can tell 
her, Ulyana, to come, if she can, at once,’ Gorbyakov told the messenger, 
knowing that a visit to the feldsher would cause no gossip in the village. 

It was as though Glafira had been awaiting his answer around the 
corner. She was there in no time, rushed into his study, fell to her knees 
and, sobbing and moaning hysterically exclaimed, “Strike me, Fedya, hit 
me with all your might for my base, mean betrayal, for the squandering of 
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your noble impulses. O renegades, perjurers.... There is no worse breed 
on earth than they.... Hit me, Fedya, hit me and forgive me. I was 
frightened of life, frightened of struggle.... Tell me, do you despise me? 
Do your” 

A hysterical woman, a plain hysterical woman, thought Gorbyakov, 
listening to Glafira’s rambling outburst. It is fortunate, most fortunate that 
I didn’t draw her into illegal work. ... In a difficult moment she could well 
have betrayed us, cause infinite trouble, scuttle the whole organization. 

“Stand up, Glasha, and sit down here,” Gorbyakov said firmly, reflect- 
ing how he should act so as not to antagonize her and at the same time 
safeguard his secret work for the revolution and the party. 

Glafira sat down on the chair, sobbing bitterly and hiding her moist 
face in a scented lawn handkerchief. 

“Listen to what I tell you, Glasha. Every person lives as he can and 
wishes. He who desires struggle seeks himself a field in which struggle 
surges. He who thirsts for tranquillity gains it. You acted as your conscience 
suggested.”’ 

“My conscience suggested?! Why, that conscience is gnawing me day 
and night! What am I to do, Fedya? What should I do?” Glafira clasped 
her hands over her head supplicatingly. 

Gorbyakov tarried with his answer. ‘““What should you do?” he said 
finally, after a long silence. ‘Live, Glasha, live on, and remain human. 
One can remain human in any situation. In yours too. Are you not sur- 
rounded by human beings? Are they not in need of help? You have known 
sorrow and tears, and you know the value of solicitude when life is hard 
and misfortunes oppress you.” 

Watching Glafira, Gorbyakov saw her face gradually brighten, her eyes 
regained their light and her breath came more calmly. He talked and talked, 
striving once and for all to impress in her conscience the boundless devotion 
and Christian love springing from his soul. For previously in his conversa- 
tions with her he had been too frank and expressed thoughts which left no 
doubt concerning his social ideals: that he was a revolutionary engaged 
spade in hand in tirelessly digging a grave for the old world. It was now 
imperative for him to neutralize those sentiments of his and present them 
in the guise of a nebulous formula of general compassion for the suffering 
and dispossessed; but at the same time not to alienate the woman, not to 
undermine her sincere liking for him. For if they remained good friends he 
could count upon, well, if not her direct support, at least her indirect help 
in some things. A simple knowledge of the comings and goings at the 
priest’s home and the news from all over the vast territory converging there 
could be very useful. 

“You know, Glasha, I’m glad you’re no longer alone, that you're en- 
joying warmth and affection. And we'll cure your nerves. I'll give you a 
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medicine: tincture of valerian, belladonna and lily of the valley. Drink it. 
It will help.” 

Gorbyakov took a phial with the tincture from a cupboard and handed 
it to Glafira. 

“You're my guardian angel, Fedya!” she exclaimed. She stood up im- 
petuously, kissed the tobacco-stained coarse hair on his cheek and profusely 
invited him to visit her. “Do come, at any time and without ceremony. 
Vonifati, though he’s a priest, is no saint, he likes to drink and make merry. 
And I shall be delighted. You are my only solace... .” 


9) 


Much water had flown by since that first visit of Glafira’s. She had 
called many times after that, seeking protection from her dull and replete 
life. Her fits of despondent remorse and melancholy, her repeated exposures 
of Vonifati as a petty thief who despised his benighted and trusting flock, 
the repeatedly declared abomination of her “renegade” behaviour, did not 
prevent her from throwing noisy parties with abundant food and drink to 
which all the Narym moneybags and police officers were invited, with 
singing of Gypsy songs and ditties of rather seditious content to the guitar. 

Gorbyakov was the first to know of all the events in Glafira’s life. At 
times the young woman’s trustfulness nonplussed him and he had to conceal 
his embarrassment beneath a mask of calm; but he did not want to lose the 
excellent cover for his actions which his relations with her provided. 

Father Vonifati knew that his wife doted on the taciturn, retiring 
feldsher, but he apparently did not question Gorbyakov’s nobleness and, 
far from being jealous, was delighted when Gorbyakov came to visit them. 
The explanation of this attitude was simple enough: not every man could 
have endured life under one roof with such an unbalanced and extravagant 
woman as Glafira, and Vonifati did everything to humour her. 

This time Gorbyakov was wrong in his expectations. Glafira had no 
intention of pouring out confessions to him. ~~ 

“IT have come to you, Fedya, with unpleasant news.” 

Could something about Akimov’s escape have leaked out? was Gorbya- 
kov’s first thought, and he tensed. 

“What is it this time?” he said lightly to conceal his alarm and hiding 
his anxious eyes from Glafira. 

“A woman from Goleshchikhina came to Vonifati for confession,” 
Glafira said. “The usual thing. Whatever Vonifati asked she kept saying, 
‘Yes, Father, I have sinned.’ ‘Have you lied?’ Vonifati asked. “Yes, Father, 
I have lied.’ This is where the old fool should have shut up, but she began 
going into details. ‘I lied to the police officer,’ she said, ‘when he asked 
about the runaway from Narym. I saw him in the thickets, and then a 
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second time, when Fedot Bezmaternykh led him into the cedar wood 
beyond Bolshaya Nesterova. They were both on skis and with guns,’ ”’ 

Glafira fell silent, coughed self-consciously and wiped her lips with a 
handkerchief. Gorbyakov thought she did it deliberately to give him time 
to digest the news. 


“Well, Glasha, and what happened then?” Gorbyakov asked gaily, 
walking back and forth and puffing at his pipe. 

“You can well imagine, Fedya: Vonifati came home and asked me 
what to do: perhaps he should go and tell the police? Perhaps there was 
something in the woman’s words? Or perhaps it was a means of checking 
him? Here in Narym, he says, the secret police have half a dozen under- 
cover agents in every village.” 


“As for that, Vonifati is absolutely right. There are plenty of secret 
agents here. But he was wrong about the woman. Tell him that, Glasha. 
She poured all that stuff out in a confessional ardour. It often happens with 
psychopathic types. It was me she saw skiing with Fedot. We were hunting 
elk in the cedar wood beyond Bolshaya Nesterova.” 


“Oh, so that’s it,’ Glafira exclaimed; from the expression in her eyes 
Gorbyakov saw that she did not believe him completely. ‘‘Still, Fedya, I 
thought it best to tell you. If you do happen to have something to do with 
the fugitive, be careful,’ Glafira continued, lowering her ringing voice. 

“Thanks, Glasha, but believe me, I have nothing whatever to do with 
fugitives of any kind. You know yourself how busy I am, and then, exiles 
run away practically every day. As for that autumn fugitive from Narym, 
he’s most likely somewhere in the cities already. Why should he sit it out 
here, near Parabel?’’ Gorbyakov turned sharply on his heel, snapped his 
fingers and, changing his tone of voice, said, ‘““Io the devil with them all, 
Glasha, fugitives and police alike! Better tell me, how life is treating you. 
I haven’t seen you for quite some time.” 

“I’m preparing for Vonifati’s birthday, Fedya. I hope we'll have the 
honour of your company?” 

“Why, naturally! When do you expect me, if it’s no secret?” 

“Sunday, at two p.m. Don’t forget. If you do I'll remind you. We won’t 
sit down to the table without you.” . 

“Do you expect many guests?” 

“We expect distinguished guests, Fedya. It’s supposed to be a secret, 
but we’re terribly worried, especially Vonifati. It’s the bishop, and not alone. 
The district police chief will be coming with him. He’ll have to be invited 
too. Vonifati got the news from Kolpasheva.” 

“Naturally,” Gorbyakov exclaimed, continuing after a pause, “the 
main thing, Glasha, is not to disgrace yourselves in their exalted presence. 
To tell the truth, I’ve never been in such distinguished company. It’s good 
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you told me, otherwise I might have showed up in felt boots and rawhide 
sheepskin.” J 

“Don’t expect too much of them, Fedya. I saw plenty of their types in 
my father’s house. They’d always get drunk and pester and paw.... 


“But then you were a defenceless lass, now you're the priest’s wife.” 

Glafira jumped up, waving her hands, her eyes ablaze. “Stop it, Fedya, 
don’t rub salt into my wounds!” 

Gorbyakov fell silent and bowed his head guiltily. He helped Glafira 
into her coat, went out on the porch with her and wished her good luck. 

She half turned. “Till Sunday, Fedya.” 


6 


As soon as Glafira disappeared behind the snowdrifts Gorbyakov put 
on his sheepskin coat, hat and mittens and went out into the yard. There, 
amongst the firewood in the shed, lay the hollowed block of wood. The 
time had finally come to make use of it. 

...A hectic day it had been, one he would surely remember. First the 
clash with Filatov, the police officer, then Glafira’s visit with the trouble- 
some news. He had been treading on the edge of a knife for so many years, 
but never had the situation seemed so dangerous. Perhaps it would blow 
over, of course, but he couldn’t sit back and wait for that. He had to safe- 
guard himself against any exigency before his enemies obtained any valid 
proof of his underground work. His first concern was for the documents. 

Very carefully Gorbyakov got them out of the jar, smoothed them on 
his knee, glanced through them, then rolled them up to fit into the hollow 
in the birchwood block. 

He unfolded a school notebook and ran his eyes over the lines written 
in blue ink in a small, hardly legible hand. It was the minutes of a party 
conference of the Narym Bolsheviks. They had made short shrift of the 
Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Constitutional Democrats then. 
Nor had they omitted their accomplices: the opportunists of all shades. 
A smile flitted across Gorbyakov’s lips as he recalled some of the details of 
that memorable meeting. It had lasted two whole days: at first in a gully 
outside the village under the guise of a picnick, then in the home of a sick 
comrade. While the speeches were being made he had sat in a white smock 
with a stethoscope in hand, ready at any moment to divert police suspicions 
to his person. There was also ready a spare exit through the cellar under 
the floor. But all had gone well. Neither the official police nor their secret 
agents, nor the Bolsheviks’ ideological opponents from other parties had got 
an inkling of the meeting. It had been most important, and Gorbyakov and 
the other participants had left it with a feeling of complete clarity on all 
the major problems of life: war, peace, revolution. Remote as Narym was, 
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the people there had received reliable information about the Prague party 
conference and the Cracow and Poronino meetings of the Central Committee 
. with party functionaries. 

Gorbyakov tucked the notebook away in the hollow and opened 
another one. Ah, but the authorities would gladly pay a lot of money for 
this little notebook, for it contained all the secret addresses and the addres- 
ses of the party committees with which the Narym Bolsheviks kept in touch. 
They were not ciphered in any way, simply represented as addresses of 
pharmaceutists. If the enemies ever laid their hands on this notebook they 
could glean much of use to them for their evil designs against the revolution. 

When all the papers were tucked away, Gorbyakov placed a close- 
fitting cover over the hollow. A fringe of old but firm birchbark concealed 
the crack. It was a block like any other in the pile of firewood. 

Now he had to take it to the shed and shove it into the trash at the 
foot of the stack of dry firewood in the corner. Gorbyakov was tired. He 
felt shooting pains in his back, his head ached. Why not wait till tomorrow? 
the tantalizing thought crossed his mind. It’s so dark in the shed now. He 
wanted to go to bed and sleep. But the feeling of trouble approaching 
rapidly that had come upon him during the Filatov’s visit persisted. The 
alarming news brought by Glafira had aggravated it. No, no, I can’t put 
it off, I must do it now, he told himself, and went out into the passage. 

Gorbyakov took down a lamp from a shelf near the stove, lit it, put on 
his coat and hat, then returned to his room for the block. He took it under 
his arm and, shielding the wavering flame with the skirt of his coat, went 
out to the porch. Following the Narym custom, Gorbyakov’s yard was sur- 
rounded by a log fence and covered with poles and straw. The wicket from 
the yard to the kitchen garden had swung open and the wind rushed in as 
through a funnel. It struck Gorbyakov on the chest, flinging cold, prickly 
snowflakes at him. Hiding his face in the collar, Gorbyakov groped his way 
in pitch darkness to the shed. Inside Gorbyakov set the lamp on a pile 
of wood, put the block on the ground, covered it with sawdust and small 
chips, extinguished the lamp and went back. 

He walked up the steps to the porch and stopped there. The blizzard 
was wailing, moaning, weeping. Somewhere in the distance, on the other end 
of Parabel, dogs were barking frenziedly. Must be wolves prowling around 
‘the yards, Gorbyakov thought. 

He closed the latch on the outer door, put out the light in the passage, 
then in his own room and, yearning for warmth, climbed onto the stove 
bunk. He chuckled to himself. It’s a bit too early, brother, to enlist with 
the oldsters. Fedot Fedotovich won’t give up his place to you. Ah, but here 
on the stove it’s wonderful, a paradise for body and soul. 


Translated by Vladimir Leonov 


